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ECTURES.—Dr. CLARKE ROBINSON, 


University, Durham, is arranging with LITERARY SOCIETIES 
his PUBLIC LECTURES on - 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, &c., 


Next Autumn. Syllabus includes, with other Titles : Our Anglo-Sazon 
Literature, lf, EB ‘3 Earliest Poetry, Chaucer, Byron. 

“a Lied, Song of +4 Norse Mythology. 
Prof. Robinson does not treat his subject only in a way that can be 
a ; while most pow ee critical, his 


style is still ny 24 e, hi ngly 
osen and his = extremely picturesque.” 
Liverpool Mercury. 


7. PAUL'S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 


for filling up about TWENTY VACANCIES on the FOUNDA- 
TION will Me held on the 4TH SEPTEMBER, 1883.—For information apply 
}-§ the GOVERNORS, x od Hall, E.C.; or to the SCHOOL SECRETARY, 

St. Paul’s-churchyard, E. 


A. ™.. M. HEATHCOTE, B.A., Oriel Coll., 


PREPARES BOYS, ante 14, for E benno wt he. 
poe houte ct close to Hursley Woods, four miles iemeabare i ealthy 
and good air. Sixteen Pupils taken. Terms, £150 od £135.— 

y Fg HEATHCOTE, Esq., Woolley Green, Romsey. 


Teor ees BRIDGE WELLS. — WARBERRY 


Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
ee ete Rev.T. R. R, —— M 
Worcester College, Oxford, First and Seco: 

Clone to lam ond tecte ten ae J. FORD, 

King’s College, Cambridge. Fees from 150 to 200 














8s Classics, First 
Bear Bake Scholar of 





(THE! REV. F. CALDER, Rector of Winger- 


ae eee, late Head-Master of Chesterfield Grammar School 
(Seventeenth Wrangler), F ECEIVES THREE PUPILS to be prepared for 
the Universities, and will have VACANCIES next Term. 


DUCATIONAL. — As TRAVELLING 
COMPANION, Interpreter, Secretary, Translator, ——_ or Assistant- 
Master, by a First Class Certificated English, French, an d German 
with | highest t referees.—A. P., 14, Merrow-street, Waiworth-road, 8.E. 








R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ 


AGENT and ACCOUNTANT.—Advice given as to the best mode of 
Publishing. Publishers’ Estimates examined on fof Authors. Transfer 
of Literary y_ eavetalty conducted. __ Twenty years’ experience. 
Highest refe free—I, P E. Cc. 





ONTHLY CATALOGUES of SECOND- 


HAND BOOKS in all classes of ENGLISH LITERATURE sent 
post-free, on receipt of address, by THOMAS THORP, Reading. 





OWENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA 


UNIVERSITY (MANCHESTER). 


SESSION 1883-4, 
I. DEPARTMENT of ARTS and LAW. 

II. DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ENGINEERING. 

Candidates for Admission in these Departments must not be under 14 
years of age, and those under 16 will be required to pass an Entrance Exami- 
nation in English, and E y Latin, to be held on the 
28TH SEPTEMBER. 

Ill. DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE and SURGERY. 


ired, before entering, to have passed one of the Prelimi- 
nary Examinations prescribed by the General Medical Council. 


The SESSION in DEPARTMENTS I., II., and III. will commence on the 
2p OCTOBER. 

IV. DEPARTMENT fer WOMEN (223, Brunswick-street). 

The SESSION will commence on the 8TH OCTOBER. 

v. EVENING CLASSES. 

The SESSION will commence on the 15TH OCTOBER. New a ae 
be admitted on the 10th, llth, and 12th October, between 6.30 and 9 

ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS are offered for Competition at the “eal 
of the Session in Classics, Greek Testament, Mathematics --y and 
History ; and also a DAUNTESEY MEDICAL SCHOLARSHIP, value £100, 

Prospectuses of the several Departments may be obtained at Mr, 
CornISH’S, Piceadilly, Manchester, and they will be forwarded from the 
College on application. J. HOkME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 











UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


Principal—WILLIAM 1 RAMSAY, Ph.D. 


The SESSION 1883-84 will begin on 8TH OCTOBER. The College 
supplies for persons of either sex, a the ae school age, the means 


FoR the ARTISTIC DECORATION of 
the HOME visit the 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY 
74, NEW OXFGRD STREET 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library). 
Splendid Co aples of the Old Masters from the most 
celebrated Galleries of Europe. 


Reproductions of Modern Paintings from the Luxem- 
bourg, *‘ The Salon,” Royal Academy, &c. 

Facsimiles of Turner’s “‘ Liber Studiorum.” 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare 
works from the Print Room, British Museum. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with press notices from the 
Times, Athenaeum, Academy, Portfolio, Art Journal, &c., 
free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d., free per post. 

Address the ManaGeER, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
THE LIBER STUDIORUM 


oF 
J. Mc W. TURNER, R.A. 
F and accom 

uentonet oon biste tw th =r bey SrOPPORD Dao" RD BROOKE, M.A. op isieking 


in 3 vols., each pore hay Twenty-four a price Four Guineas 
per vol. Volume the First now ready. 








The Chemica Physical, Geological, 1, na “Bic logic 1 prt i 
e q cal, an jologica ries are 0 
daily. — includes Civil, Mechanical, a 
Electric 5 and Architecture; and special 
arrangements have been made for practical work with various Engineers, 
Surveyors, = on — and near ‘Bristol. Information with regard to 
ne losaine © ined on application. a 8CHO) 

HIPS are fobs * the ne College. Calendar, containing fall information, 
price 6d.; by post, 8d 

‘or prospectus and further information apply to 
ALFRED E. STOCK, Registrar and Secretary. 


AVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


This College has been founded, under the Presidency of His Grace the DUKE 
or DEVONSHIRE, K.G., Chancellor of the University, to enable Junior 
those i d for the Legal, Medical, and Teaching 
Professions, for _a-F neering, and for Business, to obtain 
Education economically and under special supervision. 
- usual age of entry being between 16 and 17, a degree may be taken 
at 


The arene for Lodging, Board (with an extra Term in the Long 
—— ition, and University Fees, are £84 per annum. 
urther information apply to the WARDEN, Cavendish College, Cam- 














a University 





(THE MASON SCIENCE COLLEGE, 


BIRMINGHAM, 
SESSION 1883-84. 


DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ARTS. 

The SESSION will commence on TUESDAY, the 2ND of OCTOBER NEXT. 

a under 16 years of age are required to pass a Preliminary 
ii 

Ail Dep of the Co! are open to both sexes on the same terms. 

The Calendar, containi; information as to the admission of Students, 
the Courses of . aes is —- And CORNISH BROTHERS, 
New-street, Birmingham, price 2s.; by post, 2s. 

oro. f a. ‘MoR.er, Secretary. 


COLLEGE (LONDON) 


SCHOOL. 





UNIVERSITY 


The NEXT TERM will commence on ye 25TH. Prospectuses 
may be obtained from the Office, Gower-street, W. 
TALFOURD ae, M.A., Secretary. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- 


VANCEMENT of SCIENCE, 22, / 22, Albemarle-street, London, W. 





The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at SOUTH- 
PORT, coramencing on WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19TH. 


President-Elect— 
ARTHUR eye Esq., ay hy 3, F.R.S., VERA. Sadlerian 
Professor 0 y of Cambridge. 





NOTICE to poh naa of ; conan. —Authors are requested to 

oe early notice of their intention to offer Papers. 
Information about Lodgings and other local 
the Local Secretaries, Town Hall, Southport. 


T. G. BoNNeEr, Secretary. 


WEINctox CHURCH, SOMERSET. 





rs may be obtained 


proposed to place a MEMORIAL WINDOW to MRS. HANNAH 
MORE and her four sisters in this Church. 
The five lie buried in the churchyard. Their lives were spent in the 
, and here they laboured for the good of the district in establishing 
schools and pomennes the education of the poor. 
aoe IONS will be received by the Rector of Wrington, the Rev. 
H.M. RTH, M.A. ; or may pd awd to the account of the ** Hannah More 
Window.” at at theahes’s Bank, B; 
Several names have been already received. 





D d Plates of this Edition of the ‘uber. with the Commentary 
appertaining, are sold at 3s. 6d. 
Prospectus on application. 
AUTOTYPE COMPANY, London. 
Publishers { Fawn SOTHERAN & Co., London and Manchester, 





JYRENCH HOME in PARIS.—Mons. le 


Pasteur and Mdme. LALOT RECEIVE LADIES and GENTLE- 
MEN as BOARDERS in their bens, 125, AVENUE de VILLIERS. en 
£12 per month. Instruction { in French and other subjects, ry 

ces permitted to Mrs. Peel, Leaton Hall,  Stourtrides, ana R. L 
Chance, Esq., Chad-hill, Edgbaston, Birmingham.—Address 125, Avenue 
de Villiers, Paris. 





THE NEW PARCELS POST, 
CHEAP BOOKS AND CHEAP CARRIAGE, 


GILBERT & FIELD 


to draw the attention fom Book Bi and ds Public 
~< —_ advantage of . NEW PARCELS ey 
Parcel of Books can now be y Ae to any part of the ena Kingdom 
at the = vs low rates :— 
Und «34. | Ih, oe oo 94. 
ree | 
34. ‘Sean om the is. off all S eetnewGi 
Catalogues gra postage free. 
GILBERT & FIELD, Remainder and Discount Booksellers, 
67, MOORGATE STREET, and 18, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 





All the Best Books of the Season are im circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies of all New Works of more than average 
interest are added as the demand increases, and an ample 
supply is provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books 
as they are issued from the press. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


One Guinea per Annum and Upwards, 
According to the number of Volumes required.’ 


Book Clubs Supplied on on Liberal Terme. 


Prospectuses postage free on appli 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
281, Recent Srazzt, & 2, Kino Street, OuEAPSIDE. 
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SOME STANDARD 


AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON. 


THE CHURCH and its ORDINANCES: 
Sermons by the late WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, 
D.D., Dean of Chichester. Edited by the Rev. WALTER 
HOOK, Rector of Porlock. In 2 vols,, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


PARISH SERMONS. By the late Walter 
FARQUHAR HOO D.D., Dean of Chichester, 
Edi by the Rev. WALTER HOOK, Rector of Por- 
lock. In crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ESSAYS: Classical and Theological. By 
the late CONNOP THIRLWALL, D.D., Bishop of 
St. David’s. Edited by the Rev. Canon PEROWNE, 
In demy 8vo, 15s. 


ELY LECTURES on the REVISED VER- 
SION of the NEW TESTAMENT. With an Appendix 
eontaining the chief Textual Changes. By B. H. 
KENNEDY, D.D., Canon of Ely, Honorary Fellow of 
on —_— College, Cambridge, &c. In 1 vol., crown 

0, 48. 


WORKS by the late Dr. M‘CAUSLAND. 


1, ADAM and the ADAMITE; or, the Harmony 
of Scripture and Ethnology. With Map. Crown 
3vo, 3s. 6d. 

2. SERMONS in STONES; or, Scripture Con- 
firmed by Geology. New Edition, with Memoir of 
= — Crown 8vo, Nineteen Illustrations, 

3. THE BUILDERS of BABEL; or, the Con- 


fusion of Languages. New Edition. In crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d, 


THE DAY after DEATH; or, the Future 
Life Revealed by, Science. By LOUIS FIGUIER, 
Author of “The World before the Deluge.” A New 
Edition. In crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 3s, 6d. 


THE GREAT TONE POETS: being Brief 
Memoirs of the Greater Musical Composers — Bach, 
Handel, Gluck, Haydn, Spohr, Beethoven, Weber, 
Rossini, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, &c., &c. 
By FREDERICK CROWEST. Fifth Edition. Orown 

vo, 3s, 6d. 


THE INGOLDSBY LYRICS. By the Rev. 


SICRARD {SARIS RAMEN, ver oo 
ngo. nds.” i is Son, the Rev. 
RH. DALTON BARHAM, Tn 1 vol, crown 8vo, 





THE LIVES of STATESMEN: Burke and 


Chatham. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. i 
Pontalee Pa d . Crown 8vo, with 


THE LIVES of PAINTERS: Hogarth, 
Sit Joshua Réynolds, Gainsborough, Fuseli, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Turner, By JOHN TIMBS, F.8.A, Crown 
8vo, with Portraits, 6s, 


THE LIVES of WITS and HUMOURISTS: 
Swift, Steele, Foote, Goldsmith, the Colmans, Sheridan, 


P Sydney Smith, Theodore Hook, &., &c. B 
JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. In 2 vols., crown *8vo, wit 
ortrai ” 


THE FRENCH HUMOURISTS, from the 
Twelfth to the Nineteenth Century. By WALTER 
BESANT, M.A., Christ’s Coll., Cam.; Author of 
“Studies in Early French Poetry,” &c. 8vo, lds. 

“*The author’s pages never flag. Narrative, verse, and 
criticism flow on, Bright, sparkling, and pellucia, from the 
first sentence to the last, and they are as full of information 
as they are of wit.’’—Guardian, 


THE LIVES of EMINENT VIOLINISTS. 
By Dr. PHIPSON. In 1 vol., crown 8yo, 6s. 
‘*We have no common pleasure in recommending thi 
book to the particular attention of all who delight , 5 the 
author’s favourite instrument,”— Globe. 


RECORDS ofa LATER LIFE. By Frances 
ANN KEMBLE. In 3 vols., crown 8yo, 32s. 

.* Panny Kemble is a charming letter-writer—observant, 
vivacious, Witty, too, at times, and so transparently real 
that every letter is a distinct revelation of her genuine 
self.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
8, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


MAGAZINE OF ART 


For SEPTEMBER, 
Pricz 1s., conTAINS:— 
Giants at Play.” 

Rivrgrt, R.A. 

The Certosa of Pavia.—I. 

With Four Illustrations. 

Derby China: Past and Present. 

BRrapDBurRyY. 

Current Art. With Six Engravings. 

Flowers and Flower-Painters. 

Marrtos, 

Organ-Cases. By Basin Cuampnrys. With Illustra- 
tions of the Organ-Cases at Chartres, King’s College 

(Cambridge), and Stralsund. 

‘Rest on the Road.’? From the Picture by W. 
VELTEN. 

The Art of Seeing. By A. Mary F. Ronryson. 

Greek Myths in Greek Art.—V. Death and the 

Underworld. By Janz E. Harrison, Part II. 

With Four Illustrations from Grave-Reliefs and Stelai. 

The Country of Millet.—I. By Henry Guazesroox. 
With Twelve Illustrations, 

The Louvre Drawings. By J. Anravr Biarxre. 

**On the Banks of Nile.’? From the Picture by 
W. Gentz. 

Pictures at the Fitzwilliam Museum.—II. Adam 
Elsheimer. By Professor Sipysy Ootviw. With 

Three Engravings. 

“A Kirghiz Falconer.’? From the Picture by Basm 
V. VERESOHAGUINE, 

The Chronicle of Art: Art in August. 

** A very storehouse of Art. Eve ear * The M: ine 

of Art’ wae surely justifies its an Times. _ 

“Its exquisite beauty should carry it into every home.” 


7 Standard. 
“Interesting, popular, full of information. Criticism full 
of value.”—Saturday Review. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lrrrzp ; and all Booksellers, 


From the Painting by Briror 
By Jvut1a CartwriGur, 


By Epwarp 


By KATHERINE DE 





“A great want is supplied in ‘SCIENCE FOR ALL,’’’ 
says the Graruic. It is a work which has not only had a 
very extensive sale in England, the United States, and 
the Colonies, but many of the Papers have been repro- 
duced in almost every European language, and in those 

the farthest East. The _S and continuous demand 
or the work has induced the Publishers to arrange for 
the issue of 


A NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 
In;Monthly Parts, price 7d., of 


SCIENCE FOR ALL: 


A Cyclopaedia of Science by the most 
Eminent Authorities, written in language 
easy of comprehension by all. 
With about 1,500 Illustrations and Diagrams. 
PART I. ready Sept. 25. 


Tho Athenaeum says:—‘* Whatever branch of science a 
man may happen to be studying, he is sure to find some- 
= taste in turning over the pages of ‘ Science 

or All. 

The Scotsman says:—‘‘The most recent results of 
scientific investigation are stated by men of scientific 
authority in a form in which they are perfectly intelligible 
to any reader of ordinary culture.” 


*,* Prospectuses at all Booksellers’, or post-free from 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Lruitep, Ludgate-hill, London, 





** The most complete work on Ferns.’—Guarpvian. 
Now ready, PART I., price 7d., of the 
NEW SERIAL ISSUE of 


EUROPEAN FERNS. 


By JAMES BRITTEN, F.L.S. 


With 30 Exquisite Coloured Illustrations, painted 
from Nature by D. Buatr, F.L.S., and numerous 
ood Engravings. 


‘**EuropkAN Frens’ is a work which cannot be too 
highly commended, both as regards the fidelity of the 
plates and the descriptive letterpress.” —Garden. 


*,* Prospectuses at all Booksellers’, or post-free from 





Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limirep, 


= 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 








Now ready, Second Edition, 2 vols., 8vo, pp. 700, with Seventy-two Full. 
page Plates and 312 Illustrations in Text, price £2 2s. 


A PHYSICAL TREATISE on ELEC- 
TRICITY and MAGNETISM. By J. E. H. 
Mem! of the Congress of Electricians, Paris, 1881 ; 
Electric Light Department of the Telegraph Construction 
nance Company. 

This Edition has been Re-arranged, Revised, and greatly Enlarged, both 
in Text and Plates, to bring it up to the present date. 
“*An excellent treatise, far better illustrated than any other work we 
know treating of electrical subjects. .. . A book which everyone emulous 
of the name of an Electrician should [ay ye trician, 
“This work is aitogether unique in the list of books on electrical sub- 
jects.” Engineer. 


POLITICS and LIFE in MARS: a Story of 


a Neighbouring Planet, and how the New Birmingham Union Pro- 
gramme works there. Small post 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 6d. 
(Now ready. 


ITALIAN RAMBLES. By James Jackson 
JARVES, Author of “ The Art Idea,” “Italian Sights,” &c, Picturesque 
ketches in the unfamiliar distri of » by an old resident. 
Square 16mo, price 5s, cm 


‘ow ready. 
BRITISH HONDURAS: an Historical and 


Descriptive Account of the Colony from its Settlement, 1670. By 
ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON GIBBS, Esq. Crown 8vo, Oe 7s. 64. 

















ANNEXATION IN THE PACIFIC. 
Small post 8vo, about pp. 200, price 2s, 6d. 


THE WESTERN PACIFIC: being a 


Description of the Srtore of Islands to the North-East of the Australian 
Continent. By WALTER COOTE, F.R.G.8., Author of ** W: ngs 
South and East,” ‘* Three Months in the Mediterranean,” &c, Witha 
Map and Twenty-three Illustrations executed by Edward Whymper 
from Drawings by the Author. (Nearly ready. 





Second Edition, now ready. 


866 MENUS and 1,200 RECIPES of the 


BARON BRISSE, in French and English. Translated by 
MATTHEW C Crown 8vo, 5s. 





BY JULES VERNE. 
NEW ONE-SHILLING EDITIONS. 


THE BEGUM’S FORTUNE. 
THE TRIBULATIONS of a CHINAMAN . 


Now ready, royal 8vo, fully Illustrated, price 1s, 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, for SEPTEM- 


BER, contains, with much other matter, D fi 
Prisoners, illustrated by E. A. Abbey—An Unpublished Chapter of 
Hawaiian History—The Cathskill Mountains, illustrated—Peul Potter, 
illustrated—On the Beach : a Poem—Haunts of the Swamp Fox, illus- 
trated—Recent Building in New York, illustrated—A Castle in Spain: a 
Novel, illustrated—The Genesis of the Rip Van Winkle Legend—A 
Silhouette : a Story—ke., 











LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


Small post 8vo, cloth extra, price s eack (except where otherwise 
stated). 





By R. D. BLACKMORE :—LORNA Doowe. (Illustrated Edition, 31s, 6d. 
‘and 35s.)}—ALICE LORRAINE.—CRADOCK NOWELL. VAUGHAN. 


—CLARA 
—CRIPPS THE CARRIER.—EREMA : *, ay Father’s Sin.—MARY 
ie. 





ANERLEY.—( ELL: a Di 


By WILLIAM BLACK :—THREE FEATHERS.—A DAUGHTER OF HETH.— 
K1LMENY.—IN SILK ATTIRE.—LADY SILVERDALE’S SWEETHEART.— 
SUNRISE. 


By THOMAS HARDY :—THE TRUMPRT-MAJOR.-FAR FROM THE MAD- 
@ CROWD.—THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA.—A LAODICEAN,—TWO 
ON A TOWER. 


By GEORGE MAC DONALD :+MarY MARSTON.—GUILD CouRT.—THE 
VICAR’S DAUGHTER.—ADELA CATHCART.—STEPHEN ARCHER, avd 
other Tales.—ORTS.—WEIGHED AND WANTING. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL:—WRECK OF THE ‘'GROSVENOR.”—JOHN 
HOLDSWORTH (Chief Mate).—A SAILOR’S SWEETHART.—THE ** LADY 
MAUD.”—LITTLE LOO (in the press). 


By JOSEPH HATTON :—THREE RECRUITS AND THE GIRLS THEY LEFT 
BEHIND THEM. . 

By VICTOR HUGO :—NINETY-THREE.—HISTORY OF A CRIME: the Story 
of the Coup d’Etat. 


By CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON :—ANNE: a Novel. (Second 
Edition, now ready.)—FOR THE MaJoR. Illustrated uniform with 
the above, price 5s. (Now ready.) 


By HELEN MATHERS, Authoress of “ Comin’ through the Rye,” “ Cherry 
Ripe,” &c. :—MY LADY GREENSLEEVES. 


By Mrs. BEECHER STOWE :—MY Wire AND I.—POGANUC PEOPLE, 
THEIR LOVES AND LIVES.—OLD TOWN FOLK. 


By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY :—A GOLDEN SorROw.—OuT oF CouRT. 
By LEWIS WALLACE :—BEN Hur: a Tale of the Christ. 

By Mrs. MACQUOID :—ELINOR DRYDEN.—DIANE. 

By Miss COLERIDGE :—AN ENGLISH SQUIRE. 

By the Rev. E. GILLIAT, M.A. :—A STORY OF THE DRAGONADES, 
By LOUISA M. ALCOTT :—WorK: a Story of Experience. 


By the AUTHOR of “‘ ONE ONLY,” *‘CONSTANTIA,” &c, :-—A FRENCH 
HgIRESS IN HER OWN CHATEAU. Six Illustrations, 





London: 
Sampson Low, Marston, Szantz, & Rivinaron, 





Lup@ate Hint, Lonpon. 


Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.0. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1883. 
No. 591, New Series. 

Tae Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
lettere regarding the supply of the paper, 
c., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, 
and not to the Epiror. 








LITERATURE. 


Mano: a Poetical History. By Richard 
Watson Dixon. (Routledge.) 


A PoEM covering nearly two hundred pages, 
written throughout in ¢erza rima, and broken 
only into books and cantos, may not at the 
first blush prove a very appetising literary 
dish. Nevertheless, Mano is in many respects 
an important work, and in some the most 
remarkable poetic product of the time. Even 
if in the result it be proved against the 
poet that he has chosen a vehicle that is 
foreign to the genius of our language, it can- 
not but be admitted that he has, with 
abundant courage and skill, made a singular 
metrical experiment. That he has written 
a long poem without once having recourse to 
the overcharged phraseology of the time; that 
he has exhibited the graces of sedateness and 
moderation of expression ; that he has em- 
ployed more and purer idiom than has for 
many years found its way into English poetry ; 
that he has conceived his work in a high 
mood of poetic feeling, and composed it with 
sustained elevation of sentiment, are state- 
ments that will not be questioned by those 
who know and love the art of poetry. That he 
is deficient in the human warmth that gives 
vitality to heroic characterisation ; that his 
narrative lacks some needful impetuousness 
of passion and swiftness of movement—in a 
word, that his dramatic instinct is less sure 
than his epic insight, are qualifications of 
praise with which no discriminating admirer 
will quarrel. 

Mano is described on the title-page as “A 
Poetical History of the Time of the Close of 
the Tenth Century concerning the Adventures 
of a Norman Knight, which fell part in Nor- 
mandy, part in Italy.” The story is supposed 
to be written by a monk, Fergeant, about fifty 
years after the death of Mano, with the wish 
of vindicating his memory. The historical 
basis is the Norman conquest in Italy; 
and the hero is one of the precursors of 
those Normans who afterwards did so much 
there. Thus the groundwork of Mano is the 
exact opposite of that of much modern poetry, 
being laid among substantial men and womer 
and concerning itself with recorded actions. 
Landor said that many of the poets of his 
time were too fond of the unsubstantial 
in poetry and too proud of that “ pure 
imagination” from which their conceptions 
were supposed to come. If this was true 
when Landor said it, we may be sure that it 
is true to-day, when inebriate imaginations 
run riot in that province of ‘“ Nowhere” 
which an adventurous critic has recently 
explored, Shakspere and Milton—and even 
Spenser at his best—stand always among actual 


-| men and write about actual deeds. 





It is only, 
as Goethe says, the lesser poet who is endlessly 
spinning his web out of the entrails of what 
he calls his “ subjectivity.” That subjectivity 
of his is usually a matter of no moment to the 
world, however serious tohimself. It perhaps 
concerns itself with lamenting the loss of 
some loved one by distance or death, and is 
often worthless to literature and an abuse of 
poetry. On the other hand, the “ objective” 
theme, however substantial, however full of 
strong human interest, and notwithstanding 
the garb of poetry in which it is enveloped, 
is after all little more than the prose of 
common life if a “soul of sentiment,” if the 
“subjectivity” of the writer, is not breathed 
through it. And this brings us to a ‘true 
idea of the place which a poem like Mano 
occupies in poetry. It is not Epic, for though 
it possesses the historical foundation and the 
heroic outlines proper to that type of narrative 
poem, it lacks the supernatural, the allegorical, 
the mythological or quasi-mythological ele- 
ments essential to that highest type. It is not 
Historical simply, for the historical element 
is not paramount; the design is not merely to 
relate real history poetically, beginning at the 
beginning and going straight on to the end. 
But the student of poetry will observe that 
there is an intermediate class between the 
Epic and the Historical; and this may best 
be called Sub-epic or Sub-heroic—a narrative 
form in which the supernatural, allegorical, 
and mythological elements necessary to 
epic poetry are abandoned, but in which 
an historical basis remains, and the events 
are arranged into artful structure and 
worked up to a completeness of final 
poetic justice. This is the class to which 
Mano belongs. The poem is neither a simple 
history told poetically nor an heroic combina- 
tion of all the poetic machines. It is an 
echo of history resonant with ‘‘ subjectivity,” 
full of the “soul of sentiment.” The period 
chosen for the poem is well fitted to serve 
the uses designed for it. Our modern manners 
are so ill adapted to the play of the higher 
poetry that to get as far removed from them 
as possible is often a necessity to the writer 
who would deal with a Sub-heroic theme. 
The close of the tenth century, when there 
was a universal belief that the world would end, 
when misery of every kind was at its utmost 
height, is a time that is interesting and im- 
pressive and well adapted to the use of one 
who would offer his views of infinity and 
destiny. If we were asked for the ultimate 
idea in Mano, we would say Fatality—that the 
poem gives a picture of the upset of things 
by destiny, of the erring of virtue and its 
partial (but no more than partial) triumph 
at the end, when misunderstanding vanishes 
only at the tomb of the misunderstood. The 
name is probably designed to mark the hero 
as typical, coming, perhaps, from the root 
“Man.” Mano himself is depicted as a 
knizht of noble impulses who is led by his 
virtues themselves into misfortune and even 
into crime. Indeed, Canon Dixon’s fabulous 
hero may be described in a word or two as 
the exact reverse of what the hero of the Faust 
legend was before Goethe transfigured him. 
In his typical Mano Canon Dixon seems to 
say that there is a plague-spot of evil at the core 
of this world and this life, and that it infects 





everything. We may do our best, we should 
do our best, but we are not therefore to expect 
reward. Perhaps our recompense will come 
to us while we live. More likely it will only 
be the crown laid on our grave. Destiny 
works her own way, and in the end she sees 
that it is the good that triumphs. Now this, 
while it seems to be disheartening doctrine, 
is really the most inspiring of all teaching— 
that without being sensibly affected by human 
actions, whether good or bad, truth will in 
the end prevail, though it may and must 
seem again and again to be conquered. This 
lesson lies at the heart of Shakspere. It is 
the soul of the story of Hamlet, of Desde- 
mona, and of Cordelia dead and glorified in 
poor crazy old Lear’s arms. 

We have left ourselves but little space in 
which to speak of the just poetic pretensions 
of this poem. The style is marked by ardour, 
energy, and elevation, and these are as neces- 
sary to any writing as concentration. Canon 
Dixon is not so far an enemy to all amplitude 
of style as to resemble the writers who for 
appearance’s sake “‘ cut short the tails of their 
dogs.” “‘Such dogs are proper to such masters,” 
says Landor. Neither is he so far a slave to 
severe temperance of expression as to neglect 
the proper indulgence of healthy sentiment 
from any fear of the reproach of fine-writing. 
He certainly does not preach; and preaching 
is what the critics really intend to taboo who 
are constantly laughing or sneering at that 
elevated expression of the personal feeling of 
a writer without which all writing is but as 
the rattle of so many dry bones of fact and 
opinion, and is destitute of real value. The 
plumes of phraseology in Mano are distin- 
guished by natural beauty: the descriptions 
are full of nature, and not of metaphor foreign 
to nature. The following is neither above 
nor below the sustained level of the descrip- 
tive passages :-— 

‘¢ Now in our journeying the hills more faint 
Lay far and white behind us, and the way 


Turned downward to the plain by passes quaint. 
Known were those paths from earth’s primeval 


day 
To such rude men which in those hills abode : 
But we passed fairly without check or sf 
Pace with the streams we kept that marked the 


ro 
And thus descending looked on valleys fair 
Enlaced with terraced vines that darkly glowed. 
The purple sky, high rolled in estive air, 
The grass, the budded flowers gave more delight, 
The laughing bursten broom seemed yellower. 
And now our scattered fellows gan unite 
Where the long passes ended ; and the way 
Suddenly brought the Italian plain in sight, 
The glorious golden country for whose sway 
Fierce nations strive: yea, even as the shores 
Lead to the boundless sea, and therewith stay ; 
So suddenly the hills their rocky doors 
Behind us shut, and left us on that plain, 
Which, like the sea, rolled far his swelling floors. 
Their vine and olive-crested s and grain : 
Cities, the Roman works, stood fair and high, 
Like islands, in the golden-billowed main.’’ 
Readers will have no difficulty in admiring 
that. But Canon Dixon never writes with 
a palpable design of exhibiting power. Of 
that sort of bullying we have nowadays too 
many examples; it is the trick of the bully 
at school carried up into literature. 

In dismissing too briefly Canon Dixon’s 
remarkable poem, we must not omit to say 
that one of its distinguishing features is that 
for the first time in English it treats the 
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metre in which it is written as a stanza—as 
a terminating stanza. Most of the writers 
who have tried original composition in it 
hitherto (translations of Dante and Wyatt’s 
translation of the Seven Penitential Psalms 
are out of the question) have not, perhaps, 
troubled themselves to understand the prin- 
ciple of it. They have almost all, from 
Byron to Mr. Browning, appeared to think 
that having three rhymes intermingled is 
everything that is necessary. The structure, 
however, of the verse ought to play within 
the stanza, and be terminated with it. 
Dante always has it so. It is a law as 
unbending in the triple rhyme of Dante 
as in the sonnets of Petrarch. Wyatt, who 
perhaps introduced the metre into English, 
evidently understood the principle of it; 
but no one subsequently seems to have quite 
grasped it. Byron is destitute of metrical 
structure, and so is Mr. Browning in his 
recent Jocoseria volume. In the latter, 
indeed, the printer has been instructed to 
make a stanzaical division for the eye, which 
the poet has neglected to make for the mind. 
The metre has been so far misunderstood in 
England that Cayley, in the Preface to his 
Dante, actually says that it is not a stanza 
at all! ‘The measure cannot be broken into 
stanzas.” Mano, while exhibiting occasional 
freedom of treatment, shows that it can so be 
broken. T. Hatt Carne. 








History of the Oivil War in America. By 
the Comte de Paris. Vol. III. (Phila- 
delphia: Porter & Coates; London: 
Sampson Low.) 


EIGHTEEN years have passed away since that 
Commemoration Day when the greatest poet 
of the New World stood up and recited to a 
breathless audience that ode which thrills 
our pulses even when read in cold print at 
this distance of time. What it was to hear 
it on that day only those who were there can 
tell.when each man present was able to fill 
in for himself the names of some or other of 
the missing ones, and knew, moreover, that 
he who thus gave voice to the sorrow of all 
had his own private grief to lend force to 
his lament over the brave dead ones who had 
followed Truth so faithfully and died for her 
sake. When Lincoln had not been three 
months in his grave, with what hearts must 
men have listened to his praise and to that 
passionate ery of devotion to the country he 
oved— 

‘* What were our lives without thee ? 

What all our lives to save thee ? 
We reck not what we gave thee, 
We will not dare to doubt thee— 

But ask whatever else, and we will daro.” 
InEngland the excitement felt at the time (that 
English public opinion should ever have been 
seriously on the side of the South seems to us 
@ strange and, we were going to say, inex- 
plicable fact) has long died away, and another 
generation has grown up, which knows not, 
save by vague and confused report, Jeff. 
Davis, and Lee, and Meade, and McClellan, 
and Jackson, Probably many English people 
are (but more excuseably) in the same state of 
haze as a worthy citizen of Pennsylvania, 
who, when asked in 1866 by a friend of the 
write:’s what was the difference between the 





Federals and the Confederates—he had fought 
on the Northern side, by-the-by—was, as 
old Bunyan phrases it, “somewhat at a 
stand.” Finally, after much musing, he 
expressed his views thus: ‘‘ Wall—yow see— 
the Federals air the Federals, and the Con- 
federates air the Confederates.” 

But it is only natural that in the States 
twenty years should not have made so much 
difference. While there are green graves to 
be strewn with flowers each year as “* Decora- 
tion Day” comes round; while there are 
homes where “ dear ones whom the dumb turf 
wraps ” in some unknown resting-place in the 
Virginian “ Wilderness,” or in the reeking 
bayous of the Mississippi, are still missed and 
mourned; while there are Southern towns 
deserted and melancholy, whose inhabitants 
ery “Ichabod” over them, and speak with 
sad resignation of the days “ before the war” — 
we cannot say that the effects of the war have 
passed away. Of course we do not here mean 
the effects on the broader and grander scale 
—the permanent gain to both black and white 
races, which must in the end result from what 
after all was a war of principle, despite the 
shortcomings of many individuals engaged on 
the right side. This, alas! as most authorities 
seem to assert, is not very apparent as yet. 
The writer of a lately published book, Zen 
Years on a Georgia Plantation since the War, 
finds nothing but evil as the result of the 
great conflict—the white landowners hardly 
able to live, the Negro nothing bettered by 
emancipation, but rather worse. This is a 
question of great difficulty, and not to be 
entered upon without much carefully weighed 
information at first-hand. We would only 
remark that twenty years is a short time in 
which to elevate a race systematically kept 
down for four centuries at the lowest computa- 
tion, and looked upon to a great extent with 
jealousy and aversion even at the present 
time. 

It follows that, under the circumstances, 
a thoroughly unbiassed account of the great 
conflict of 1861-65 can be looked for only 
from a foreigner. The Comte de Paris unites 
many of the qualifications required. Only a 
man possessed of wide information, unlimited 
leisure, and access to original authorities, 
together with the French precision and lucidity 
necessary to arrange and co-ordinate this vast 
mass of material, could have undertaken such 
a task. One would be inclined to think 
(were it not that a note at the end discloses 
an appalling array of books and documents as 
the sources of his information) that the 
author had examined the various localities 
for himself, so clear and minutely detailed are 
the descriptions—e.g., that of the “* Wilder- 
ness,” in which the Battle of Chancellorsville 
was fought. The maps, too, greatly add to 
the value of the text; only we think it is a 
pity that there is none to illustrate the 

ght just mentioned. Also a larger map is 
needed, including the whole of Virginia and 
Southern Pennsylvania, and showing the 
position, relatively to each other, of the places 
given on a more extended scale in the smaller 
ones. The reader is apt to forget the situa- 


tions of Harper’s Ferry, Shiloh, Gettysburg, 
&c., and to confuse the courses of the Shenan- 
doah, the Rapidan, and the Rappahannock, 
unless he has them constantly under his eye. 





This is only the third volume of the work; 
and the scale on which it is written may be 
judged of by the fact that, bulky as it is, it is 
limited to the operations taking place in 1863, 
from the fight at Dowdall’s Tavern in January 
to the battle of Mine Run in December. 
This takes in the two great, if not particu- 
larly decisive, battles of Chancellorsville and 
Gettysburg ; the taking of Vicksburg, and 
the fighting in the Virginian mountains during 
the third winter of the war. 

Writing from the calm standpoint of an 
outsider, the Comte de Paris is able to do 
justice to the chivalrous Lee and the gallant 
Jackson, and also (though the disposition of 
his material has not allowed him to do so in 
this volume) to the less brilliant, but higher 
and more effectual, heroism of the man from 
Illinois, the central figure of the four years’ 
epic—“ wise, steadfast in the strength of 
God, and true ””—who 

‘* Knew to bide his time, 
And can his fame abide, 
Still patient in his simple faith sublime 

Till the wise years decide.’’ 
But all these high qualities, though they 
will make this History permanently valuable 
as a work of reference, will never render it 
interesting to the general reader. The detail 
is too minute and technical to be attractive to 
any but military specialists, and the scale on 
which the plan is laid out would consume a 
large part of an average lifetime in reading it 
through without exercising what Sir Arthur 
Helps calls “‘the Englishman’s privilege of 
skipping.” The fickle and frivolous being 
referred to above will, we fear, be inclined to 
prefer the livelier, if less impartial, pages of 
Horace Greeley. 

One word as to the translation. It is care- 
fully executed, and renders the sense of the 
original well; but it has the capital fault of 
reading like a trauslation. Many words and 
phrases are awkward, if not precisely incor- 
rect, and there is a decidedly un-English 
“run’’ in the style of whole paragraphs. 
Perhaps the most palpable fault is the exces- 
sive retention of the French historical present 
—always a translator’s stumbling-block— 
which, effective as it is in the original for 
vivid narration, is apt to look forced and futile 
in English. A. WERNER. 








A Woman’s Memories of World-known Men. 
By Mrs. Houstoun. (White.) 


Onz is sometimes tempted to wish that the 
art of forgetting were as well cultivated as 
the art of memory, or that some efficient 
means could be devised to prevent people 
shooting the rubbish of their ill-assorted 
recollections on the so-called world of letters. 
This latest contribution to the heap is perhaps 
no worse than many that have preceded it; 
and it would doubtless be difficult to explain 
to Mrs. Houstoun—who writes English, as 
the Duke of Wellington spoke French, with 
conspicuous courage—why she should not 
unburthen her mind to a public only too well 
disposed to listen to her. Clearly the virtue 
of reticence is one which finds no favour in 
her eyes. She gives us, for instance, certain 
nauseous details of Mr. Samuel Rogers’ mode 
of *“‘ manducation,” and some lengthy remarks 
on the “ extraordinary sensitiveness” of “ the 
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cynical bard” as to the consumption of his 
“favourite esculent ”’ (Anglice, butter) which 
are worse than trivial. Mrs. Houstoun, how- 
ever, sees in them the key to character, and 
solemnly adds : 
“It is for this reason—the reason, namely, that 
women are, from the very conformation of their 
minds, more inclined than are men to take 
note of, and to dwell with interest on, trifles 
—that the female sex are in general better 
judges of character than are their stronger 
brethren.” 
We cannot help wishing that this feminine 
interest in trifles had shown itself rather in 
attention to such little matters as spelling 
and grammar, and thus preserved Mrs. Hous- 
toun from falling into the ludicrous errors 
which disfigure many of her pages. The 
printer, perhaps, is responsible for the render- 
ing of “that exquisite melody, ‘I saw from 
the beech;’” but what are we to say to the 
bold assertion that ‘the original lines, as all 
the world knows, are Wordsworth’s, and run 
thus: 
‘ A primrose by the river’s brim, 

A yellow primrose is to him, 

And nothing more’ ”’ ? 

We have, indeed, a right to expect better 
things than are found ;in this book from the 
daughter of Edward Jesse, whose well-known 
Gleanings in Natural History are not the 
only evidence he has left us of a culti- 
vated mind and gentle nature. Mrs. Hous- 
toun, also, herself in earlier days could hold 
her own among the “ men of light and lead- 
ing” whom she met at her father’s table or 
elsewhere. Her skill in versification enabled 
her to impose upon Sir Harris Nicolas (whom, 
with characteristic inaccuracy, she calls “ Sir 
Nicholas Harris ’’), and to-procure the inser- 
tion of some clever stanzas in his edition of 
The Complete Angler. 1n justice to her we 
quote the first verse, which we believe has 
tound its way into more than one collection 
of seventeenth-century poetry :-— 
** Good Izaak, let us stay and rest us here ; 

Old friends when near 
Should talk together oft, and not lose time 
In silly rhyme, 
Which only addles men’s good brains to write, 
Whilst those who read bless God they don’t 
indite.”’ 
She was not overawed by Wordsworth, 
whom she describes as “ saturated with the 
fruits of his own genius,” but so ugly that 
she “ could have well-nigh wept over his big 
nose and general coarseness of appearance ;” 
and with her near neighbour, John Wilson 
Croker, whose memory has been kept alive 
by the dislike which he inspired, she had 
many a contest, ending once at least in the 
triumph of “ the daughter of Jesse over the 
Goliath of dates.” With Mrs. Norton she 
seems to have been on terms of familiarity ; 
and, with regard to the divorce suit instituted 
by Mr. Norton against his wife, she makes 
the following remarks :— 
‘‘That the husband, who appears to have 
been thoroughly unsuited to the beautiful and 
high-spirited respondent, lost his cause was 
chiefly owing to the abstraction by the brothers 
of certain compromising letters, of which, in 
some crafty manner, Mr. Norton had got 
possession. Beyond the fact that he was 
‘always taking pills’ and ‘spinning conversa- 
tion ’—as was said by Dr. Johnson of a vale- 
inarian ‘bore’ in his time—‘like a spider 





out of his own bowels,’ I never heard from 
Mrs. Norton’s lips of any particular occa- 
sion of offence that was offered to her by her 
husband.” 

Mrs. Houstoun’s memories of “ Professor” 
Darwin are limited to the receipt of a single 
note from the naturalist; and her acquaint- 
ance with other “ world-known men” whose 
names appear in her book was of the slen- 
derest kind. But she has preserved some 
amusing recollections of the brothers Smith, 
of Theodore Hook, and of the Shelley family. 
If these had been told in simple English, 
instead of in ill-spelt grandiloquence, we 
should have enjoyed them all the better. 

As an archaeologist Mrs. Houstoun does not 
shine. It is well known that there is scarcely 
a village in England which does not possess, 
in the shape of cromlech, castle, or church, 
some relic of the past. The little parish of 
Chilmark, in Wiltshire, seems to be especially 
rich in such objects. It was, we are told, 
the home for more than two centuries of a 
branch of the Jesse family, ‘‘ namely, that of 
the Jessés, Barons de Levas, one of the oldest 
noblesse of Languedoc.” The memory of this 
distinguished family has been preserved upon 
‘‘ one large and curious ‘ brass,’” whereon 


‘‘ are inscribed in two rows nine names of male 
and female members of the Jessé family, the 
dates of whose births and deaths extended over 
about two centuries—viz., from the end of the 
fifteenth to the close of the sixteenth century.” 
Sepulchral memorials of such a character be- 
longing to the fifteenth or even the sixteenth 
century are undoubtedly rare ; but infinitely 
more so—in fact, absolutely unique—must 
have been “the old registers which were 
coeval with the church itself,” and to which, 
in spite of their loss or destruction, Mrs, 
Houstoun seems to have had ready access, 
But the curiosities of Chilmark do not 
end here. ‘“ The oldest portion of the 
church—namely, the chancel—bears decided 
evidence of having once belonged to a 
Roman Catholic place of worship.” How, 
then, could the Jesses—-who ‘ migrated 
into Wiltshire during the commencement of 
the religious wars, and who were, if not 
actually belonging to the Reformed religion, 
at any rate possessed of Protestant proclivi- 
ties "worship within such a building? The 
problem is indeed a difficult one, but the solu- 
tion is to be found in the fact that the emi- 
grants were as free from religious bigotry as 
their descendant is from the ordinary rules of 
grammar. 

Enough has been said about a hook which, 
in spite of criticism, will have a fleeting popu- 
larity because it suits the prevailing taste for 
gossip and “good stories.”” If Mrs. Hous- 
toun be content with that, we shall be sorry, 
believing, as we do, that she is capable of 
doing better than she yet has done, The 
caution given te her by her friend Harrison 
Ainsworth seems as applicable now as ever :— 
** Do not be led into the too common error of 
writing in haste. ‘ Repentance at leisure’ is 
very apt to follow on what I must not be so 
impertinent as to call the scribbling mania.” 
To this sage counsel we venture to add our 
advice that she should copy Wordsworth’s 
example (as cited by herself), and never write 
a line without having a dictionary at her side. 


CHartes J. Roprnson. 


Essays in Philosophical Criticism. Edited by 
A. Seth and R. B. Haldane. (Longmans. ) 


“ A VoLUME of essays such as the present,” 
says Prof. Caird in his general Preface, 

‘*,. . . will, I believe, serve the pe of its 
writers if it shows in some degree how the prin- 
ciples of an idealistic philosophy may be brought 
to bear on the various problems of science, of 
ethics, and of religion which are now pressing 
upon us.” 

And Prof. Caird adds : 


“A better indication of the spirit and aims 
with which the writers of this volume have 
written than can be given by any such general 
statement as the above may be found in their 
wish to dedicate it to the memory of Prof. 
Green. ... To Prof. Green philosophy was not 
a study of the words of men that are gone, but 
a life transmitted from them to him—a life 
expressing itself with that power and authority 
which belongs to one who speaks from his own 
experience, and never to ‘the scribes,’ who 
speak from tradition.” 

Prof. Green’s remarkable influence is, indeed, 
apparent throughout this volume. No one 
doubted the value of Green’s work in itself ; 
but it is a gratifying circumstance made 
evident by many of these essays that this 
work is likely to live after him in others. 
We welcome this volume as a sign of the 
times, as showing that philosophy is likely, 
in spite of the undoubted influences opposed 
to it, to have an increasing rather than a 
decreasing weight in the minds of English- 
men—and, it ought specially to be added, of 
Scotchmen, for these essays are nearly all by 
Scotchmen. 

Prof. Green’s philosophical position has 
been well stated by the editor of Mind in 
words which we take the liberty of quoting: 
‘The point of the criticism urged by Green 
(after Kant), with a massive persistence that 
stamps it as an original philosophical achieve- 
ment, is too well known... to need more 
than general indication. Locke and the others 
are charged with assuming for the explanation 
of mental experience that which is itself unin- 
telligible except as the result of a mental 
function. They would account for mental ex- 
perience, including thought, by supposing a 
world of ‘objects’ acting upon a mind or a 
multitude of minds, when it can be shown that 
the very things or objects assumed are them. 
selves mental constructions dependent on the 
activity of that thought which is in this way to 
be explained.” 

That self-consciousness cannot, without petitio 
principii, be explained as the final product 
of a physical evolution; that it is not a 
mere self-identical point over against an 
alien world, but the reality of all things, the 
noumenon, the good—is the fundamental 
principle which it is the merit of these essays 
to enforce and apply in various ways. Mr. 
Seth, in his essay, which seems to us remark- 
able for grasp and lucidity, applies it to the 
criticism and interpretation of Kant. The 
criticism consists in pointing out that Kant’s 
theory of knowledge is dualistic because con- 
structed from the standpoint of Psychology, 
which substantiates relata such as “sense” 
and “ understanding,”’ * form” and “ matter.” 
The opposition between ‘ phenomenon”’ and 
“ noumenon ” is not that between the known 
and the unknown, but that between the more 
abstract and the more concrete point of view. 





Self-consciousness is the true noumenon. Mr. 
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Seth’s interpretation of Kant finds in his 
ethics the principle which was lost sight of in 
his theory of knowledge. In the ethics we 
have no longer an unknowable reality ; man’s 
consciousness of himself as a rational free cause 
puts him in possession of the true reality. But 
he realises himself only in “ his relations to 
the totality of the intelligible world,” or (in 
a more restricted sense) of the social organism. 
Of similar purport is the rendering of the 
Categorical Imperative given by Mr. Jones in 
his suggestive essay on the “ Social Organism.” 
The Categorical Imperative is not a bare uni- 
versal confronting a mere particular. “The 
good is my true self; and it is imperative 
because I must be veal. . . . The good must 
be an organism really existing in the world, 
and yet an ideal for every individual.” This 
is a doctrine at which most of the essayists 
arrive by way of deduction from their philo- 
sophical principle, and lay great stress upon ; 
and the ,unanimity with which they apply it 
to enforce the duty of active co-operative 
interest in the solution of social problems is, 
it seems to us, the most significant feature of 
this volume. As Mr. Ritchie says, in the 
course of his thoughtful and brightly written 
essay on “ The Rationality of History ”— 
** Most people feel that ‘ Laissez faire’ is not 
the final word to express the relation of the 
State to its members;” and similar state- 
ments are made by other writers, all going to 
show that the philosophy of self-consciousness 
in England recognises it as its duty to 
“descend into the Cave,” where, we doubt 
not, its influence will make itself felt in the 
social changes of the future. 

The point of view urged in these essays is, 

we venture to think, far more practically’ 
important for ethics and politics than for 
science. Not only are the natural sciences 
now tolerably free from the bad metaphysics 
against which the essayists protest, but it 
cannot be denied that the existence of 
these sciences, as a great organised system 
of knowledge, has done more than any- 
thing else to impress on thoughtful minds 
at the present day the point of view urged 
in this volume. Hence it is only what we 
expected when we find the various writers 
applying their philosophical point of view 
with a careful sense of what is due to the 
positive sciences. Indeed, the high value 
set upon scientific methods and results is a 
notabie feature of the volume, written as it 
is by “ idealists;” and it is fitted to remove 
much popular misunderstanding regarding the 
attitude of the school to science. Mr. Sorley, 
however, in his acute and well-written essay 
on “The Historical Method,’ appears to us 
to lay himself open to some misunderstanding 
by the way in which he seems to answer in 
the negative the question ‘Can the method 
cf historical realism give a sufficient account 
of the formation of legal ideas or conceptions 
such as those of the jurists and legislators 
who modify law?” “If,” he says, 
‘*, .. self-consciousness stands apart from the 
historical evolution, and can only be evolved 
from it when it has been already assumed in it, 
it follows that the ideals we form are in part at 
least dependent on a source which stands above 
the merely temporal succession traced by the 
historical method.” 


Mr. Sorley’s inference is true; but it applies 








to all conscious states equally, and does not 
avail to discriminate between them so as to 
place architectonic conceptions on a different 
footing as regards positive science from con- 
ceptions of detail. All conscious states (even 
the most brilliant and unexpected) are equally, 
in one sense, objects of science, and equally, in 
another, above science. Whatscience cannot 
explain (and thanks, perhaps, in part to the 


criticism of the “ idealists’? does not now. 


profess to explain) is the fact that we are 
here to experience conscious states at all. 

Mr. Kilpatrick’s essay on ‘‘ Pessimism ” is, 
perhaps, the most interesting in the volume. 
Pessimism, according to the writer, has done 
in the nineteenth century what Hume did in 
the eighteenth, It has shown the insufficiency 
of individualism. If the world consists merely 
of isolated individuals, Pessimism is un- 
answerable. Comte’s extension of the indi- 
vidual—Humanity—only removes the diffi- 
culty a little farther back. The philosophical 
solution which Mr. Kilpatrick offers is pre- 
sented by him with ability and eloquence, 
and we gladly refer the reader to his pages. 
But, after all, can Philosophy—for we are 
still flesh and blood—really explain away das 
Elend des Lebens? Is not the attempt to 
show that life is worth living as futile as the 
attempt to show that it is xo¢ worth living? 

J. A. SrEwarr. 








THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF RUSSIA. 


Etudes sur l’ Economie nationale de la Russie. 
“‘ Région industrielle de Moscou.” Tome I. 
Par W. Besobrasof. (St. Petersburg : 
Académie Imperiale des Sciences.) 


Tue above is the first instalment of what 
promises to prove a most valuable contribu- 
tion to the industrial history of Russia. 
Indeed, so far as we are aware, it is the only 
modern work of the kind showing the effect 
of the emancipation of the serfs on the com- 
mercial development of the country, and 
giving an insight into the growth and special 
features of Russian commercial progress. The 
author is well fitted for the task he has under- 
taken ; he is no novice in political economy, 
and his name carries with it the guarantee 
that the information may be relied on. 

Mr. Besobrasof has confined his researches 
to that particular part of the Tsar’s wide 
domains known as Central Russia, which he 
has dubbed the region of Moscow. It is 
practically the country formerly known as 
Muscovy, and it comprises the whole of Russia 
proper with the exception only of White 
Russia, or Northern Russia, which has for its 
capital Archangel, and is washed by the 
White Sea. Of course St. Petersburg, which 
is not properly Russian, is excluded; as are 
also the ports of Odessa and Nikolaeff, the 
towns of Kharkoff, Kishineff, and Kieff, and 
the range of the Caucasus; nor are Poland, 
Finland, and the Baltic provinces included in 
this region. Siberia, as part of Asia, and the 
Ural Range are likewise omitted. It will give 


us some idea of the magnitude of the country 
with which Mr. Besobrasof has to deal if we 
remember that, in spite of these large omis- 
sions, the region of Moscow covers an area 
larger than that occupied by Great Britain 
and equal to nearly two-thirds of Germany 





or France. It has a population of only ten 
million souls; but, notwithstanding this 
paucity of inhabitants, it contains about 
one-eighth of the population of all Russia 
in Europe, and one-ninth of the entire 
population of the empire. The region of 
Moscow is the most densely populated of the 
Tsar’s dominions, and also the most indus- 
trial. It is somewhat surprising that so 
sparsely peopled a district should not be 
purely agricultural; but it is, nevertheless, 
true that the agricultural produce of Central 
Russia is not sufficient to maintain its own 
population, and that it therefore imports large 
quantities of food. This fact alone will 
explain why Russian agriculture is not much 
heard of, and why Mr. Besobrasof is discreetly 
silent on the subject. 

In the present volume Mr. Besobrasof 
has confined himself to two subjects—the 
inland navigation of the region, and especially 
of the Volga; and the great fair of Nijnii 
Novgorod, its influence on Russian commerce 
and its probable vitality. Both these subjects 
teem with interest to the student of the 
economical condition of Russia, and from both 
of them we are able to glean the two dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the Russian 
merchant—want of initiative and conserva- 
tism. These are great blemishes in an other- 
wise estimable character. For the Russian 
merchant is endowed with considerable per- 
severance, shrewdness, courage, and as much 
commercial honesty as can be expected. 
But until he acquires a little more enter- 
prise the commercial history of Russia will 
not be a very interesting study. Of the 
Russian manufacturer the less said the 
better. He is as yet but in his infancy. 
It is difficult to sympathise much with a 
producer who is protected from foreign com- 
petition by prohibitive duties, and who, more- 
over, has no trades unions to contend with, 
and pays very low wages. Slowly and gradu- 
ally the Russian manufacturer is picking 
himself up, and has even recently ventured tu 
accuse his English confréres of imitating his 
wares. But he is spiritless enough to grumble 
at the enormous amount of smuggling carried 
on, which tends to make the protective rates 
of none effect ; and the days when he will be 
able to step out by himself without leading- 
strings are yet far distant. In one depart- 
ment, however, he is already beginning to 
compete dangerously with English producers 
—namely, in the manufacture of cotton goods. 
In this branch of industry England stands 
first, Germany next, and Russia third. She 
is seeking to supplant us in our Indian 
markets, and is not altogether unsuccessfully 
competing with us in China. , 

Russia wants means of internal communi- 
cation—she wants opening out—and until 
something is done in this direction the supine- 
ness of her manufacturers and merchants will 
continue. We are therefore surprised to find 
Mr. Besobrasof advocating the development 
and extension of the internal navigation of 
the country. Had the suggestion come from 
an Englishman unacquainted with the climatic 
conditions of Russia we should only have 
thought it natural and smiled. Coming from 
an authority and a Russian, we have listened 
to it respectfully and given it full considera- 
tion, but we remain unconvinced, Of course, 
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canals are cheaper and more beautiful to look 
upon than railways; they also involve less 
technical difficulties in working. But we 
cannot help thinking that a country which is 
liable to be covered suddenly by frost, and 
which remains frozen over for five months out 
of the twelve, should not put its trust in water- 
ways. If the water could always be relied 
on during the remainder of the year the 
case would not be quite so desperate; but 
for three, sometimes four, months the 
drought is extreme, and water becomes 
alarmingly scarce, the magnificent Volga 


itself assuming mean proportions and abound- | P 


ing in treacherous shallows, while some of 
the finest rivers dwindle into gutters. The 
population depends on wells and springs for 
its water-supply, and in some parts of the 
country rowing becomes out of the question. 
We have ourselves assisted at a boating-party 
where the men had to take off their shoes and 
stockings and wade along the river, dragging 
the boat with the ladies in it after them. 
Railways are expensive, we admit, but there 
is no reason why Russia should not build light 
narrow-gauge lines, such as have become 
famous in America. Speed is not so much 
the object as cheapness and reliability. But 
inland navigation is the craze of the day, and 
Russia has become infected with it. 

The most distinguishing trait of Russian 
trade and commerce is the annual fair of 
Nijnii Novgorod, This town commands the 
Volga, and is situated within a reasonable 
distance (for Russia) of Moscow, the real 
commercial capital of the country. From 
July to September Nijnii Novgorod is the 
scene of great bustle and activity. Almost 
every nationality finds here its representative. 
Russians, Armenians, Turcomans, Tartars, 
Persians, Hindus, Chinese, besides Germans, 
English, and French, are congregated together, 
making the rows of stalls and bazaars gay 
with their many-coloured costumes. Until the 
fair of Nijnii is over no Russian merchant can 
say whether he has had a successful year or not. 
Prices are regulated here more by chance than 
by the laws of supply and demand; and the 
fondness for bargaining, which is the bane of 
all Eastern nations and is still the curse of 
Russia, makes any commercial transaction 
more or less a game of hazard. Mr. Besobrasof 
devotes some space to considering the amuse- 
ments and social life of Nijnii, and is compelled 
to admit that modern progress, instead of 
refining his countrymen’s pleasures, has only 
made them more scientifically sensual and 
brutal. Meanwhile, he finds reason to rejoice 
that the native Russian is beginning to oust 
the foreigner from his country, and that 
Russian commerce is assuming every year a 
more and more national character. The 
future life of the old fair, however, notwith- 
standing Mr. Besobrasof’s sanguine hopes to 
the contrary, cannot be a very long one. Signs 
are not wanting to show that Moscow is 
gradually becoming the permanent trade 
centre of the country, A more perfect 
railway communication between the banks 
of the Volga and the western districts of 
Russia is still wanting, and then the days 
of the fair will be numbered. The trade 
with China, which is one of the main props 
of the fair, is on the decline, and tea is 
now more frequently shipped from Shanghai 





to Odessa instead of coming overland from 
Kiakhta. 

Mr. Besobrasof takes a hopeful view of 
Russia’s commercial future, as who with his 
eyes open would not. It is a country of large 
resources and great riches, but it has rather 
sluggish inhabitants ; and though the eman- 
cipation of the serfs gave trade an impetus 
and set enterprise going as it had never 
gone before, still Russia wanted the excite- 
ment of the late war to stimulate it 
to its full activity. Foreigners will be 
surprised to learn that trade was never so 
rosperous in Russia as it has been since 
1878; for they will have before them the 
rates of exchange on the rouble, which 
have, perhaps, never been so low since the 
days of Nicholas, forgetting that to a great 
extent Russia is a vast country, self-support- 
ing, and independent of foreign markets. 

We cannot too much praise our author's 
self-denial in refraining from quoting the 
unreliable official statistics, and for basing 
his remarks almost entirely on personal ob- 
servations made during frequent visits to 
the places he speaks of, and an official tour 
of the Volga. Mr. Besobrasof certainly de- 
serves well of his country for his painstaking 
work, We hope that the second volume will 
be fully equal to the present. 

KE, A. Braytey Hopeerts. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Dame Durden. By “Rita.” In 3 vols, 


(Tinsley Bros.) 


A Fashionable Marriage. By Mrs. Alex. 
Fraser. In 3 vols. (White.) 


Squire Lisle’s Bequest. By Anne Beale, 
In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Disarmed. By the Author of “ Kitty.” In 
2 vols. (Bentley.) 

In the Carquinez Woods. 
(Longmans. ) 


THE deep under-current of tragedy which 
runs beneath the apparently calm and serene 
surface of ordinary lives is well exemplified in 
“ Rita’s” latest story. It is almost over- 
charged with the pathos of human life, and 
yet there is nothing strange or forced about 
it. The gentle and long-suffering Marjorie 
Hesseltine, who, from the cares which weigh 
upon her, and the general lovelessness of 
her lot, earns the appellation of “Dame 
Durden,” is charmingly drawn, and will 
strongly move the reader’s sympathy. We 
are glad at last that she findsa haven after 
much tribulation. Her character is well con- 
trasted with that of her father, a gloomy, 
morose being, rendered still more terrible to 
his brood of little ones after the death of his 
wife. On Marjorie, while yet a child, is 
thrown the whole burden of the household, 
and she bears it bravely, never repining at 
her hard lot. Without affectation or cant of 
any kind, she is just one of those angelic 
beings sometimes found in this world, sent to 
keep others from despair and ruin. Her 
brother Paul, too, with his literary ambition, 
his poetic aspirations, and his ill-starred love, 
is a very natural creation, though there is a 
little too much about his early lucubrations, 
and of fulminations against the reading pub- 
lic, the critics, and the publishers. The plot, 


By Bret Harte. 


or rather plots, if such they may be called, 
running through the novel are of sufficient 
interest to gain and keep the reader’s atten- 
tion; and altogether we are glad to be able 
to give the book hearty commendation. It 
would be well, indeed, if fiction generally 
could be kept up to this level. 


A more worthless novel than 4 Fashionable 
Marriage we have not read for years. In 
the hands of a true artist, the violation of 
the marriage-bond may be treated without 
danger; but even then it ought only to be 
an episode. Here it forms the staple of three 
volumes, and the whole work is of the most 
offensive character. It absolutely bristles 
with grammatical and printer’s errors. “ After 
all it’s me who ought to grumble,” says Lady 
Aylmer; and the same mistake occurs about 
a dozen times. ‘‘ Lord Aylmer is the most 
popular man of the two,” &.,&c. Although 
the story deals almost entirely with the 
aristocracy, the author does not appear to 
know their proper modes of address, for she 
writes “The Most Noble the Marquis of 
Ennisford,” that being the style of address 
for a duke only, There is scarcely a page 
without its little scrap of French; and the 
author persists in using it where the English 
phrase would be far better. Such a character 
“is too pré occupé [ sic] to notice,’ &c. The 
mistakes in the French are perfectly ludicrous, 
Café noire in one place becomes café noir in 
another ; we have chiffoné peignoir, entré- 
mets, par paranthése, cause celébre, appetis. 
sant, disillusioné, voila tout (three times 
repeated without accent), &c., &. Then 
there are errors in proper names. We get 
Paul de Koch and Oscar Wylde; and even 
the Creator appears twice as the “‘ Diety.” A 
portrait is spoken of as though it were “‘a 
Millais or a Turner or a Tenier.” Of English 
words we have ‘* disspirited,” “‘ sensativeness,”’ 
“pour over” for ponder, &. Who would 
know an old acquaintance in “ Judith holding 
the head of Holifernies”? Bad as are these 
blunders from the literary point of view, and 
rubbish as is the whole style of the work, 
there are far worse things to be charged 
against it than these. When Lord Ennisford 
has left his mistress to return home to his 
deserted wife for a few hours, the author 
assures us that his 
**countenance at this moment can be seen on 
three parts of married men’s faces nowadays ; 
and, as it is impossible that three parts of the 
wives can be to blame, the evil originates in the 
nature of the man.” 

But, in order to show that we have not mis- 
represented this novel, let us briefly trace its 
course. Taking up vol. i., in the first chapter 
we have Lord Ennisford marrying Lady 
Frances Clavering when he is bound by every 
feeling of honour to Bella Grant. The dis- 
carded Bella swears to separate Ennisford 
from his wife by driving them into the 
Divorce Court. In the sixth chapter the 
husband insists that his cast-off love shall 
come into the house where his wife is, on the 
plea of doing good to the child. In the tenth 
chapter the temptress nearly brings him to 
his ruin, and flaunts her love before the injured 
wife. In the second volume we find Lord 
Ennisford in Paris. Here he becomes cap- 
tivated with Lady Aylmer, whose husband 





is in India, and who, we are left to 
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infer, is already the mistress of his own 
brother. Bella Grant, finding her old lover 
faithless, tries to poison him, but kills his 
valet instead. In the end she is herself 
driven mad. When Lord Ennisford’s brother 
learns that Lady Aylmer has played him false, 
he blows his own brains out. Meanwhile, 
Lord Aylmer seizes the opportunity to get a 
divorce from his wife, Ennisford being the co- 
respondent. Ennisford goes abroad with the 
syren. On the banks of the Nile, however, 
she goes off with the Baron von Lieven. A 
few pages are thrown in at the end to show 
that Lord Ennisford becomes repentant and is 
reconciled to his forgiving wife, but these do 
not reconcile us to the nauseous narrative. 


Miss Beale’s story is pure and healthy in 
tone, and agreeably written. If there is any 
fault to be found with it, it is its length. 
But the studies of character are excellent; 
and, although many of them may have been 
anticipated, there is still much freshness and 
variety in the way in which they are again 
presented to us. Squire Lisle’s bequest is 
a somewhat curious one, and we must leave 
the reader to discover its nature. The hero 
and heroine of the novel, and an aristocratic 
Frenchman and his wife, are all admirably 
drawn, and such plot as there is will be found 
sufficiently interesting. 


The new story by the author of Kitty is 
quite removed from the ordinary type, both 
as regards characters and plot. ‘The key-note 
to it seems* to be found in a passage in the 
second volume :— 


‘* There is no Island of the Blest, except in the 
day-spring of human history. The supreme 
lesson of experience is that good and evil do not 
dwell apart, and that to combat the evil the 
good must seek it out and bear it company.” 

There is not a person in these volumes who 
does not possess a distinct individuality, and 
one or two may fairly be called new types. 
They would also be called Quixotic in some 
quarters—notably Stephana, who, because the 
hero, Valerian, has been born into the world 
with astain upon his name, proposes to marry 
him and endow him with all her wealth in 
order, if possible, to remedy the evil which has 
been done him. We can better sympathise 
with her when, at an expense of five thousand 
pounds, she conveys a thousand hard-working 
artisans from hopelessness and misery in 
London to brighter prospects in the New 
World. The philanthropist finds out her 
mistake with regard to Valerian just before 
it would have been too late for ever. The 
wrecking of three or four lives is thus saved, 
not the least important being that of the 
charming Arthura, between whom and Vale- 
rian there have been tender love passages for 
some time back. The novel has a decided 
interest of its own, and is cleverly written. 


Mr. Bret Harte’s story has appeared (and, 
indeed, is still appearing) in Zongman’s 
Magazine. The backwoods of America offer 
abundant material for vivid description and 
strong local colour, and the author has accord- 
ingly painted with a vigorous brush. He 
has, in fact, never given us anything better 
in its way than his description of the Car- 
quinez Woods under a variety of aspects. 
Two of his characters also are intense in 
their individuality ; but novel-readers may 





complain that just when the mystery attach- 
ing to one of them is cleared up he is bounced 
off the mortal stage in a very exasperating 
manner. G. Baryert Sirsa. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Economic Revolution of India and the 
Public Works Policy. By A. K. Connell. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) 
tion of books about India—of those, at least, 
that are not merely descriptive—seems to be 
subject to a sort of law of oscillation. At one 
time the cheerful optimism of official writers is 
in the ascendant; at another, the clever band 
of pessimist critics appear to have it all their 
own way. In the face of these contradictory 
opinions, both of which have their representa- 
tives in the House of Commons, the English 
public maintains (not unnaturally) the attitude 
of puzzled indifference. This little book of 
Mr. Connell’s is intended to serve as an 
antidote to the views expressed by Sir John 
and Gen. Richard Strachey in their elaborate 
work on The Finances and Public Works of 
India, issued by the same publishers last year. 
The two Stracheys there defended—or, rather, 
eulogised—the system of administration which 
has given to India its railways and canals, 
and for which they are themselves largely 
responsible. Mr. Connell (who, we hasten to 
remark, has the advantage over many of his 
brethren in possessing some personal know- 
ledge of the country) attacks that system with 
vigour, not only as having been financially un- 
successful, but also as having led indirectly to 
economical results of a disastrous character. 
Our space does not permit us to discuss the 
questions at issue, even if we had the inclina- 
tion. We must content ourselves with record- 
ing our conclusion that Mr. Connell, though he 
has brought forward several ingenious argu- 
ments, has failed to prove the substance of his 
case. It may be admitted that the railways in 
India have been constructed on extravagant 
terme, that some of the canals have turned out 
conspicuous failures, and that the Department 
of Public Works has been guilty of many 
abuses. It may be admitted, also, that the 
increase of local taxation and the development 
of the foreign trade have tended to affect in- 
juriously the material condition of the people. 
Yet, after giving our best attention to the sub- 
ject, and after weighing all that Mr. Connell 
has to urge, our deliberate verdict is that the 
benefits of ‘‘the public works policy’? have 
been much greater than the evils. To begin 
with, that policy was inevitable. Its applica- 
tion was only a matter of sooner or later ; and 
at least India has been preserved alike from 

owerful monopolies and from capitalist kings. 
Without going farther into detail, we must 
conclude with saying that Mr. Connell would 
often have given his arguments more weight if 
he had made his language less strong, and that 
we prefer his practical suggestions in the last 
chapter to the greater part of his criticisms in 
the previous ones. 


Germany. By 8. Baring-Gould. (Sampson 
Low.) This yolume is not a condensed edition 
of the same author’s Germany, Present and 
Past, which appeared some four years ago. 
That work consisted of a set of rambling 
essays on German politics and social life; the 
present book, which is part of the ‘‘ Foreign 
Countries and British Colonies” series, gives a 
fairly complete description of the physical 
features of Germany, and a brief but accurate 
sketch of the German people. It is possible 
that too much prominence has been given to 
geography (out of 210 pages 163 are devoted to 
physical characteristics and capabilities) ; but it 
must be admitted that this portion is well done, 
and gives a clearer idea of Germany than can 
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probably be obtained elsewhere. The chapters 
on the rise and constitution of the empire, and 
on the peculiar features of German society, are, 
to a certain extent, borrowed from the earlier 
work; but the author has chastened his style, 
and has been at the pains to correct errors, so 
that even here the reader has a virtually new 
book. The Constitutional summary is lucid, if 
slightly inadequate, and Mr. Baring-Gould has 
wisely avoided the subject of practical politics. 
Perhaps the best part of the book is the short 
treatise on the German people; no other English 
author has so clearly explained why the Germans 
are divided into castes and not into classes. 
Taken altogether, this handbook will meet a 
want; till now we have had no work giving, in 
small or large compass, any intelligible account 
of Germany and its people. Mr. Mayhew’s 
clever book on Saxony was an ill-natured cari- 
cature, and, moreover, requires writing up to 
date. The Countess von Bothmer’s German 
Home Life is good so far as it goes, but it goes 
a very short way; and, if Mr. Baring-Gould 
will permit us to say so, Germany, Present and 
Past, was a farrago of desultory and inaccurate 
jottings. This book is well got up, and its 
maps and engravings do credit to the publishers ; 
but the misprint of ‘‘ Stratsburg” on p. 78 is 
unpardonable. 


Reminiscences of an Adventurous and Chequered 
Career at Home and at the Antipode. By 
Alexander Tolmer, ex-Commissioner of Police 
in South Australia. (Sampson Low.) Mr. 
Tolmer’s career has certainly been adventurous 
and chequered from its very beginning; one 
regrets that it has not been more successful. It 
has, however, given us an amusing book. By 
descent partly German and partly French, Mr. 
Tolmer was born in London; and his character 
partakes of his cosmopolitan origin. He bore 
all the hardships of bis early days with a 
light-heartedness and gaiety thoroughly French. 
There is much in his early life which will remind 
the reader of Marryat and the writers of his 
school, and which shows that here truth is at 
least as strange as fiction. When hardly more 
than sixteen years of age Mr. Tolmer enlisted 
in the British Legion fitted out to assist the 
Queen of Portugal in her war with Dom 
Miguel. This is, to our mind, the most 
interesting part of the book. The author was 
placed in the regiment of Lancers commanded 
by Col. (afterwards Gen.) Bacon. His military 
experiences began with the siege of Oporto, 
where, 

‘*if we except the passive duty of starvation, the 
Lancers had very little to do. This passive duty 
was, however, no trifling one to us. The enemy 
kept so strict a blockade that we were unable to 
get any fresh provisions, excepting, now and then, 
after a skirmish. Our daily rations were reduced 
to two ounces of rice, two ounces of salt fish, half- 
a-pint of port wine, and one ship biscuit, the latter 
being generally mouldy, and the salt fish requiring 
to be soaked for twenty-four hours.’’ 

Dogs and cats were at a premium, and many a 
hearty meal the young Lancer enjoyed off un 
bon ragout de chat at the French quarters. - His 
adventures are well told, and when the war was 
over he was discharged with about £15, the sole 
fruit of all sorts of hardships. But it is always 
easy to find food for powder. On his return to 
England he enlisted in the 16th Lancers, and 
became assistant riding-master and acting 
adjutant. Had he remained in the regiment he 
would probably have got a commission. Un- 
fortunately for himself, he was persuaded to 
emigrate to South Australia. Early in 1840, 
shortly after his arrival at Adelaide, he was 
appointed sub-inspector of mounted police. 
Mr. Tolmer, a man of great quickness of per- 
ception, courage, and resource, an excellent 
rider and swimmer, hardy and active, did much 
good service in the corps, and many were the 


murderers and bushrangers he captured. Indeed 
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the state of the colony between 1840 and 1856 
resents a strange contrast to its present con- 
ition ; and though for English readers there is 

a little too much of his police narrative, yet it 

cannot fail to interest Australians. Theauthor 

rose to the rank of commissioner of police, and, 
as such, organised the mounted escort for 
bringing to Adelaide the gold from the Victoria 
diggings. The latter half of the second volume 
is occupied with the writer’s grievances, which 
he details at length. He had probably some 
cause of complaint, but it is easy to see that, 
with all his fine qualities, he was a man not 
averse to a quasea ; and his opinion of himself 
and his own attainments is of the highest. We 
are familiar enough at the present day with 
official bogey jobbery, and injustice, and it is 
not likely that Mr. Tolmer will succeed in 
interesting English readers atleast in his dis- 
missal from his office twenty-seven years ago. 

We should be sorry that anyone who began 

this book with pleasure should lay it down in 

disgust, and we therefore recommend all readers 
to go no farther than the eighth chapter of the 
second volume. 


Through the Zulu Country, its Battlefields, and 
its People. By Bertram Mitford. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench and Co.) In the course of last year the 
author made a tour through Zululand, entering 
it at Rorke’s Drift, and going over the principal 
battle-fields. He visited several chiefs, and 
talked with many natives who had fought at 
Isandhlwana. In this way he acquired some 
interesting information, though not enough 
to fill a d-sized octavo volume without a 
considerable amount of padding. Of the Zulus 
as a people he formed a very favourable im- 
ge He pronounces them to be ‘‘ a quiet, 

indly, right-hearted race; sober, cleanly, and 
honest, loyally attached to their exiled King, 
not wanting in generosity, and good-humoured 


to a degree.” Their physique he considers to 


be much exaggerated. The author spent three 
days with the famous John Dunn, whom he 
greatly admires, and defends against the many 
charges made against him. One of these is 
that Dunn is a polygamist. This Mr. Mitford 
does not deny, but objects that Dunn’s domestic 
relations are entirely his own, that he lives in 
Zululand and not in Europe, and that he does 
not bring his wives with him when he visits the 
colony. Will this be accepted as a sufficient 
palliation of the original offence? Dunn’s terri- 
tory is orderly and well-governed ; and, however 
unfriendly to the missionaries, he is strict in his 
exclusion of fire-arms and ardent spirits from 
the country under his rule. 


From the Pyrenees to the Pillars of Hercules. 
By Henry Day. (New York: Putnam.) 
American tourists to Euro at least those of 
them who write and publish—may be roughly 
labelled under three heads: the Humorous, 
of whom Mark Twain is the chief ; the Dilettanti, 
of whom Hawthorne is the type ; and the Homi- 
lectic, or Didactic, of whom Dr. Baxley and 
our present author are examples. We confess 
toa preference for the first two classes. Our 
present book is not a connected record of travel, 
but a series of observations on the spots which 
the author visits. In the Preface, 


“We wish to acknowledge our obligations to 
Ford’s book on Spain, which is one of the most 
thorough and reliable books on that country, and 
a most wee pa guide to the traveller. We have 
not scrupled to use the facts collated by him with 
the utmost freedom.’’ 

Without in the least depreciating what is of 
lasting value in Ford’s wonderful book, we 
may observe that he wrote with all the disdain 
for Spaniards of the men of the Peninsular 
War, and with all the prejudices of the ultra- 
Protestantism of hisday. The history, too, of 
Spain has been almost rewritten since his 
time ; yet our author follows Ford as trustfully 





as if he wrote but yesterday. Itis utterly use- 
less to point out errors in a book like this. 
There is not a page on which there is not some 
mistake to correct or some confusion to clear 
up. Even on practical matters, on which his 
countrymen are usually exact, our author gots 
into mists; p. 176: ‘‘There are sweet wines of 
the sherry grape with all the flavour of sherry 
wine. It has the delicacy and the deliciousness 
of Johannisberger.” Explain this who can— 
either as to grammar or sense. As an example 
of what wo call the homilectic style, we quote 
from p. 11:— 

‘** Andalusia was called by them the [Phoenicians] 
Tartessus. This Tartessus was the destination of 
Jonah, which he probably would have reached had 
he not been detained by an unexpected event which 
removed him to another sphere of usefulness.”’ 


Leading Menof Japan. By Charles Lanman, 
(Boston, U.S.: Lothrop.) Mr. Lanman might 
not only have done good service both to Europe 
and Japan, but have made a most interesting 
volume out of the biographies of that remark. 
able cluster of men who have been the prin- 
cipal agents in what is not so much the 
reformation as the regeneration of Japan. It 
is true that the material at his disposal was 
defective, and that his position was necessarily 
that of editor or compiler rather than author ; 
but he has not made use of all the sources 
of information which are open to everybody, 
and he has put together the scraps he has 
collected in such a careless and unintelligent 
manner that his book is merely @ clumsy 
piece of literary patchwork. For those who are 
not well acquainted with the history of Japan 
during the great revolution of 1868, and the 
subsequent rebellion of Satsuma, the volume 
will be a hopeless tangle, and even those who 
have some acquaintance with these events will 
find it hard to digest. It is also full of inaccu- 
racies and misprints. Nevertheless, it contains 
a good deal of amusing matter; and with a 
thorough revision, some judicious notes, and 
an index it might yet be made of value. 


THE Englishman’s Guide-Book to the United 
States and Canada (Stanford), if not quite so 
copious as ‘‘ Appleton,” has features which may 
induce English travellers to give it the prefer- 
ence. There is, for example, a sporting 
Appendix with a description of the chief shoot- 
ing and fishing resorts, and a synopsis of the 
game-laws of many of the States and Terri- 
tories. We have found the information gener- 
ally correct, so far as we have been able to test 
it. More might have been made, perhaps, of 
the West, although the Yosemite and the 
Yellowstone are both pretty fully treated. 
The statement that the station-house meals 
west of Omaha are “‘ abundant and well cooked 
and served” is a woful delusion. We should 
also have liked to see some more connected 
account of the through railway routes; and the 
population of cities is a matter of interest to 
travellers which the compiler has not always 
kept in mind. The maps and plans, twenty- 
one in number, are, as might be expected, 
excellent. 


By arrangement with the committee of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, Messrs. W. and A. 
K. Johnston have published a Map of Palestine 
embodying as much of the Great Survey of 
Western Palestine as the reduced scale allows. 
The scale is 1 to 714,649; and the reduction 
has been carried out by Mr. T. B. Johnston. 
An Index of places is added. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Dr. GrysspurG, haying studied for three 
weeks the ‘‘Shapira MS. of Deuteronomy,” 
has reported to the authorities of the British 
Museum that it is a forgery. The same con- 
clusion was arrived at so far back as July 10 by 





a committee of Berlin scholars after an ex- 
amination of ‘‘ exactly one hour and a-half.” 
Prof. Delitzsch, of Leipzig, also charactetised 
the MS. as a ‘‘ miserable deception ” some weeks 
ago in the Saat und Hoffnung. But the first 
public refutation of the fraud appeared in the 
ACADEMY of August 18, on which very day 
(we believe) the portions exhibited in the 
British Museum were withdrawn from public 
view. 

THE next volumes in the ‘English Men of 
Letters” series will be Adam Smith, by Mr. 
Leonard H. Courtney, Sir Philip Sidney by 
Mr. J. A. Symonds, aud Berkeley by Prof. 
Huxley. 


Tue Religious Tract Society will publish this 
winter, in their series of ‘‘ By-paths of Bible 
Knowledge,” a little book by Prof. A. H. Sayce 
describing the most striking confirmations of 
the Bible shown by receat discoveries in Egypt 
and Babylonia. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN announce a new volume 
by Mr. J. H. Shorthouse, the author of John 
Inglesant, to be called The Little Schoolmaster 
Mark. 

Miss Brappon has another three-volume 
novel forthcoming, which will be entitled 
Phantom Fortune; it will appear early next 
month. In the present state of trade it is satis. 
factory to be assured that 30,000 copies of Miss 
Braddon’s The Golden Calf were sold during 
the first week of issue. 

WE are not sure that Messrs. Macmillan are 
to be congratulated upon the title of their new 
monthly, which will first appear in October. It 
is to be called the English Illustrated Magazine, 
This is expressive, no doubt; but it is too long, 
and does not admit of curtailment for ordinary 
mention. The price, we are glad to hear, will 
be only sixpence. The following will be the 
contents of the first number, all the articles 
being signed :—An engraving after Mr. Alma 
Tadema’s ‘Shy ;” ‘‘ From the Old Law Courts 
to the New,” by Mr. F. Maitland ; Mr. Swin- 
burne’s poem on ‘‘ Les Oasquettes;” ‘‘ The 
Dormouse at Home,” by Mr. Grant Allen; 
‘* Rossetti’s Influence in Art,” by the editor, Mr. 
J. Comyns Carr ; “The Supernatural Experiences 
of Patsy Cong,” by Mr. William Black; ‘‘ The 
Oyster,” by Prof. Huxley; and the beginnin 
of a novel by Miss Yonge, ‘‘The Armourer’s 
’Prentices”—an attractive bill of fare, espe- 
cially as most of the articles will be abundantly 
illustrated. 

WE understand that Messrs. Oassell and 
Co. are about to undertake the task of pro- 
viding a popular penny weekly magazine, 
under the title of*Cassell’s Saturday Journal of 
Pure and Entertaining Literature for the Homes 
of the People. 


Messrs. LonomMans will issue at an early 
date the fourth volume of Mr. W. Smith’s 
opular annual work, Old Yorkshire. Mr. 
"rederick Ross has written the Introduction, 
which deals briefly with the history, geographi- 
cal features, and notabilities of the county. 


Unver the title of Cartularium Saxonicum, 
Mr. Walter De Gray Birch will publish early 
this month the first part of a collection of 
charters relating to Anglo-Saxon history. The 
whole will probably consist of twenty-five 
parts. 

An Ameritan clergyman, the Rey. J. I. 
Mombert, of Paterson, New Jersey, has issued 
an appeal for subscriptions to enable him to 
reprint the little-known first edition of Tyndale’s 
version of the Pentateuch (1530), which was 
made direct from the Hebrew. He hopes to 
obtain one thousand subscribers at five dollars 
(£1) each, 

Amonc the announcements of Messrs. Put- 
nam, of New York, are an edition of the Hesays 
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of Elia, illustrated with etchings by American 
artists; and a History of the discovery of 
America to the year 1525, by Mr. A. J. Weiss, 
upon which the author has been engaged for 
several years. 


Tue library at Lambeth Palace will be closed 
for the recess from September 1 for six weeks. 


A SPECIAL collection has been formed at the 
British Museum of memorials of Martin Luther, 
in connexion with the four-hundredth anniver- 
sary of his birth, which falls,in November of 
the present year. Here may be seen—arranged 
in a series of glazed cases in the Grenville 
Library—the first edition of Luther’s complete 
Bible in German (Wittenberg, 1534); the first 
edition of the Psalter by Luther, in German 
(Strassburg, 1524); and the first German 
Pentateuch by Luther (Wittenberg, 1523); 
two works by Ulrich von Hutten, a friend 
and admirer of Luther, one of which is en- 
titled Dialogi Huttenici Novi, perquam festivi 
age It was produced in the year of the 

iet of Worms, and in it the followers of 
Luther are for the first time designated as 
‘¢ Lutherici.” There is also a MS. letter of 
Luther to Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, 
respecting a visit paid to him by Dr. Robert 
Barnes, dated Wittenberg, ‘‘ Die palmarum, 
1536 ;” and a contemporary account in English 
of the ceremony of publishing Pope Leo X.’s 
sentence against Luther, in St. Paul’s, in the 
presence of Card. Wolsey, May 12, 1521. We 
understand that a catalogue to the collection 
will shortly be issued by Mr. Bullen. 


THE autumn session of Bedford College for 
Ladies (8 and 9 York Place, Baker Street) will 
be opened in October with an inaugural lecture 
by the Rev. Mark Pattison. 


THE next session of the Mason Science Col- 
lege, Birmingham, will be opened on October 2 
with an address by Mr. J. H. Poynting, Profes- 
sor of Physics. Science predominates in the 
curriculum, but we may remind our readers 
that the two Arts chairs are occupied by Mr. 
E. A. Sonnenschein and Mr. Edward Arber. 
From a copy of the Calendar which has been 
sent us we learn that the students in the past 
session numbered 366, of whom 137 were 
females; and that the total of volumes in the 
library now amounts to upwards of 14,000, a 
large number having recently been added by 
donation. 


Ir has now been arranged that the Dundee 
University College will be opened on October 5 
by the Earl of Dalhousie. Prof. Stuart, of 
Oambridge, will deliver the inaugural address, 
and the Earl of Camperdown will thereafter 
present the portrait of Miss Baxter, the 
founder. 


Tue Association for the Reform and Codifica- 
tion of the Law of Nations will hold its next 
conference at Milan on Tuesday, September 11, 
upon the invitation of the Syndic of Milan. Sir 
Travers Twiss has announced his intention of 
bringing forward the subject of ‘‘ An Interna- 
tional Protectorate of the Congo River.” 


M. PauL MEYER has been fortunate enough 
to make another discovery of an Old-French 
MS.—this time in a private library at Courtrai. 
It is a fragment of a versified Life of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, dating from the thir. 
teenth century. 


In commemoration of the two-hundredth 
anniversary of the defeat of the Turks by 
Sobieski (1683), an exhibition has been opened 
in the Stadthalle, at Vienna, of historical 
objects associated with that event. Besides a 
large collection of books and medals, here are 
the tent of the Grand Vizier Kara Mustapha 
and a chain used for binding Christian prisoners. 
These are lent by the King of Saxony. 


A GoETHE exhibition has been opened at 





Frankfurt-am-Main, in the house where the 
poet was born (Grosser Hirschgraben, 23). In 
one room are two large cartoons by Hermann 
Junker, representing incidents in the life of 
Goethe; in another, objects belonging to his 
parents, and a MS. in his handwriting, with 
many corrections, upon Ancient Art. 


From Prof. T, F. Crane, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, we have received a scholarly paper on 
Mediaeval Sermon-books and Stories. The influ- 
ence of the pulpit in circulating the Eastern 
stories which, after the twelfth century, became 
so popular in Europe has not perhaps been 
sufficiently recognised ; and Prof. Crane’s essay 
is therefore not only valuable in itself, but 
suggestive of further investigation. Itis known 
that printed literature owes much to oral tradi- 
tion, but the reverse phenomenon, in which the 
contents of books again circulate as popular 
stories, remains for enquiry. The Middle Ages 
produced many preachers who were by no 
means confident of their own powers as pulpit 
orators; and for their use various books were 
compiled in which, under appropriate headings, 
there were arranged illustrative stories calcu- 
lated to attract the attention and reach the 
minds of those who would not have had either 
the intelligence or the patience to enjoy meta- 
gg discourse or dogmatic argumentation. 

he preachers were thus unconsciously the 
vehicle by which some good imaginative litera- 
ture was conveyed to the people, for among the 
stories—many of Oriental origin—collected by 
Herolt and others to serve as exempla for inser- 
tion in sermons were narratives that have since 
formed the basis for masterworks of Schiller, 
Goethe, Voltaire, and other immortals. We 
hope that Prof. Crane will continue his researches 
into this field, which is full of promise for the 
student of folk-lore and comparative mythology. 


Correction.—The inscription on the}Jbrass tab- 
let set up by Mr. Gibson Craig in St. Giles’s 
Cathedral, Edinburgh, was not quite accurately 
quoted in the AcaADEMY of last week. Instead 
of ‘‘In memory of John Craig, for many years 
a Dominican friar in Italy ; embraced,” &c., it 
should be ‘*. .. a Dominican friar, who in 
Italy embraced,” &c. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
WEARY NOT THE GODS. 


Tue gods look half in pity, 
Each from his shining throne, 

On fevered hearts beneath them, 
On breaking hearts that moan. 


Unwearied they will not hasten 
Their golden gifts to send, 
They know the times of ripeness 
When shower and sunshine blend. 
But he who ceases moaning, 
And calmly lives his days, 
On him they rain their blessings 
With quiet steady gaze. 
O. E. Dawkins. 








OBITUARY. 


WE have to record the death of Mr. Rawdon 
Brown, at Venice, on August 25, in his eighty- 
first year. A long residence in Italy, with a 
capacity for research that has rarely been 
equalled, had made him perfectly familiar with 
the contents of the Venetian archives. So far 
as we know, his first publication was Marin 
Sanuto’s Itinerario per la Terraferma Veneziana 
nell’ anno 1483, which he printed at Padua in 
1847, with facsimiles of the original sketches. 
In 1854 appeared his Four Years at the Court of 
Henry VIII. (two yolumes), compiled from the 
despatches of the Venetian ambassador, §. 
Giustiniani. Some eight years later he was 





appointed by the Master of the Rolls to calendar 
the State papers and MSS. relating to English 
affairs preserved in the archives of Venice and 
Northern Italy. Of this work six volumes have 
already appeared (the last in two parts), and a 
third part of vol. vi. is understood to be in the 
press. The period of history covered by them 
is from 1202 to 1558. In addition, Mr. Rawdon 
Brown had transmitted to the Public Record 
Office no less than 126 yolumes of transcripts 
of Italian MSS., which are open to the inspec- 
tion of historical students. Of what use they 
have been may be seen from the acknowledg- 
ment made by Prof. 8. R. Gardiner in the most 
recent volume of his History. 








THE AFFINITY OF THE TEN STEMS 
OF THE CHINESE CYCLE WITH THE 
AKKADIAN NUMERALS. 


UnveEr the heading ‘‘ Meetings of Societies,” 
the ACADEMY (May 12, 1883) gave a short 
account of a paper read by me before the Royal 
Asiatic Society on “ The Shifting of the Cardinal 
Points in Chaldaea and China, as an Illustration 
of the Chaldaeo-Babylonian Culture borrowed 
by the Chinese.” My object was to direct the 
attention of scholars to the striking confirmation 
which had been lately disclosed of acharacteristic 
feature in my discoveries. In a lecture on the 
‘Early History of Chinese Civilisation” (May 
1880), I had already stated that the Chinese 
borrowed the cardinal points and the signs to 
write them at the same time with their writing 
and other elements of culture from South-west 
Asia, and that the signs borrowed (which are 
extraordinarily similar) exhibit a shifting of 
orientation unaccountable from the Chinese side. 
As I expected, though not so soon, the con- 
firmation came from further gress in 
Assyriology. At the meeting of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology on February 6 of the present 
year, my friend ir. T. G. Pinches communi- 
cated a remarkable explanatory note attached 
to an astronomical tablet of Babylon (entered in 
the British Museum in July 1881) which he had 
recently deciphered. In the two paragraphs of 
this tablet (Proc. Bibl. Arch., February 6, 1883) 
there is a clear description of the geographical 
horizon, exhibiting the shifting which I had 
been able to announce three years previously. 
The importance of this fact as ascertained 
both from the Chinese and from the Assyrian 
side is twofold: (1) It confirms my previous 
discovery; and (2) it gives the clue to the 
anomaly of the Chinese Zodiac, which no longer 
requires the irterval of 17,000 years B.0., 
proposed by Dr. G. Schlegel, for its adjust- 
ment. 

The same paper of mine contained also a 
summary list of evidences of several kinds—viz., 
from the scientific and political notions and 
institutions, the ethnical, geographical, and 
personal names and titles, the traditions and 
customs, religious and other, besides the 
numerous proofs presented by the writing and 
language, and the affinities of the Yh King with 
the Akkadian syllabaries—altogether a formid- 
able array of facts, sufficiently strong to resist 
any criticism of detail, and to justify us hence- 
forth in considering it historically certain that 
the Chinese borrowed the elements of their cul- 
ture from South-west Asia. 

The borrowing was done in the regions be- 
tween Bactria and Susiana (Elam), the institu- 
tions and names of which are so conspicuous in 
early Chinese traditions. The time was about 
2400 B.c. The writing borrowed was the 
archaic cuneiform, with which the early Chinese 
traditions are not unacquainted. But as the 
transmission of culture was effected by practical 
intercourse, and not by scientific teaching, the 
monumental or lapidary style of the writing 
does not seem to have been insisted upon, the 
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wedged heads of the strokes being not so as 
marked, as if for current writing in another 
material than the clay tablets. The many 
affinities between the early Chinese characters 
(2300 8.0.) and the Babylonian characters of 
the pre-cuneiform period (4000 B.c.) do not 
prove that the two were contemporary. The 
contrary might be erroneously inferred from the 
greater ease for comparison and recognition with 
the Chinese of the Babylonian hieratic char- 
acters, whose shapes were not yet entangled by 
the wedge-stroke a Where the 
archaic wedged forms have diverged from the 

rimitive linear from, it is not this primitive 
orm, but the diverged one, which was known 
to the Chinese. As a matter of fact, it is with 
the archaic Babylonian that the similarities of 
the oldest Chinese characters are more numerous, 
apart from the wedge and the stiffness of the 
strokes not required for writing on bamboo bark 
or any other vegetable material. This explana- 
tion is, I think, the true one, and more in ac- 
cordance with the chronology and _ historical 
requirement than the supposition that the 
wedged forms of the characters were just 
coming into use in the region when the borrow- 
ing was made, By the kindness of the secretary 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, I have been per- 
mitted to withdraw this paper from the Journal, 
where it would have appeared in October next, 
and to keep it, with all the new facts it discloses, 
for my book on the Origin of Chinese Civilisa- 
tion, which Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co. havein 
the press. 

In the same paper I laid stress on the 
peculiar affinity of the then known Akkadian 
numerals with the ten stems of the Chinese 
cycle. Mr. Pinches has since been able to draw 
up @ complete list, and the result is that the 
affinities are shown to be still more numerous 
and more striking. With his permission, I 
publish the list here for comparison. 


Chinese Cyclical Modern Sounds, 
Numerals, Stems. | 
1. gi ka(p) kiah 
2. min cet yh 
3. esh binh ping 
4. shimu dim ting 
_ ku (or mu) wu 
6. ’ash ket ki 
7. *imina kam keng 
8. ussa dan sin 
9. ishimu njam jen 
10. gu kwi kwei 


A few remarks are here necessary: 5, 6, and 7, 
with the simple aspirated vowel initial, have been 
cimetinesl by the Chinese with the mute 
guttural ; 2 and 3 seem to have been inverted 
by the borrowers; 8 would agree with the 
Chinese if the dialectical borrowed form had 
the known suffix na, otherwise it agrees only 
if we conjecture that on the Chinese side it 
has gained a final (by the frequent pro- 
cess of an enclitic absorbed), and such would 
be the case also with 1. The hushing 
consonant (sh) of 3, 4, 6 is represented by a 
dental in ancient Chinese. This comparative 
list, for all those who are acquainted with the 
paucity of the Chinese phonetic system, will 
make clear that the Chinese list is an imitation 
of the Akkadian one. The slight discrepancies 
may disappear after further research on the 
Akkadian side ; but, on the other hand, we must 
not forget that the communication to the 
Chinese Bak clans was not effected by Akkadian 
scholars, but by practical intercourse with a 
people of the West speaking a kindred dialect. 

To resume, the affinities presented by these 
meaningless words of the Chinese cycle of ten 
with the Akkadian numerals prove unmis- 
takeably that they are a part of the stock of 
scientific notions and elements of culture bor- 
rowed by the early leaders of the Chinese Bak 
families from South-west Asia. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


TWO BIBLICAL SUGGESTIONS: JOSEPH AND 
HELAM. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 
So far as I am aware, no one has noticed 
that the name of Joseph is to be found in the 
fragment of Manetho quoted by Josephos (Cont. 
Ap. i. 26), in which the Egyptian historian gives 
an account of the Israelitish exodus. This 
took place, he states, in the time of Amenophis, 
the successor of Rhampses the son of Sethos 
—that is to say, of the Menepthah I. of the 
monuments. Menepthah is the very king 


whom Egyptologists, for a variety of reasons, 
have long believed to have been the Pharaoh 


who promulgated the Israelitish laws and sub- 
sequently changed his name to Moses. In the 
name of this priest it seems to me impossible 
not to see that of Joseph, who, as we learn 
from Gen. xli. 50, married ‘* Asenath the 
daughter of Poti-pherah priest of On.” Osar, 
as Manetho himself explains, is the word 
which the Greeks pronounced Usiris ; and it is 
therefore plain that in the Egyptian legend the 
name of Joseph was regarded as a compound of 
Saph and Jo (Yo), the national name of the 
God of Israel, who corresponded to the Osiris 
of Egyptian belief. Thatit was also sometimes 
so regarded by the Israelites themselves seems 
clear from the spelling Jeho-seph in Ps. lxxxi, 
5. The name will thus be synonymous with 
that of Eli-(a)saph the Gadite, the son of 
Reuel or Deuel (Numb. i. 14, ii. 14), and of 
Eli-(a) saph the Gershonite, the son of Lael 
(Numb. iii. 24), where the Masoretic punctua- 
tion will have to be corrected. The legend re- 
ported by Manetho must have been derived 
from a special source, and merely embodied in 
his dynastic history, since in the latter the 
name of Menepthah is given as Ammenepththes, 
not Amenophis, and Josephos asserts that the 
exact length of the reign of Amenophis is not 
stated as in other cases. The legend, it will 
be seen, has fused together Jo-seph or Osar- 
siph, for whom Manetho claims an Egyptian 
ancestry, and Moses the real leader of the 
exodus. 

Another Old Testament passage upon which, 
I believe, modern discovery can throw light is 
that which speaks of a place called Helam 
(2 Sam. x. 16,17). Hadad-ezer, king of Zobah, 
had been defeated by David “ while marching to 
turn his hand against ” the country on the banks 
of the Euphrates (2 Sam. viii. 3). The Syrians 
of Damascus had also been added to David’s 
empire, which was extended as far as the 
frontiers of Hamath (1 Chron. xviii. 3), between 
which country and Israel an alliance was 
formed, ‘‘ because Hadad-ezer had had wars” 
with Toi of Hamath. After this, Hadad-ezer 
received reinforcements from the Arameans on 
the eastern side of the Euphrates, but was 
again defeated at Helam. Helam must, there- 
fore, have been not far from the western bank 
of the Euphrates ; and, since David would have 
to march through his own territory of Damascus 
and the territory of his Hamathite allies before 
he could come up with the enemy, the Jordan 
which he is said to have crossed (2 Sam. x. 17) 
is probably a misreading for Orontes. In any 
case Helam must have lain to the north-east of 
Hamath. 

Now Khélim (Helam) is written Kh¢lamih in 
ver. 17; and though the final @2 may simply 
be the so-called suffix of motion—that is to say, 
the old termination of the accusative—it shows 
that the word was pronounced with a vocalic 
ending. This is also shown, not so much by 
the Septuagint reading Xadaud«, which does 
not occur in Origen, but by the Xadraudv of 
Josephos (Antiy, vii. 6), who transforms it into 
a personal name like Shalman or Solomon in 
Hosea x. 14. Khalaman reminds us at once 
of Khalman, the name of Aleppo on the 
Assyrian monuments. Aleppo would have 
lain exactly in the way of David’s march, and 
its occupation was of importance to Hadad-ezer 
and his Syrian allies for the following reason. 
Hittite tribes had descended from the moun- 
tains of Kappadokia, and had driven a wedge 
into the territory of the Arameans. Their 
stronghold of Carchemish commanded the 
principal ford across the Euphrates, they had 
gained possession of Pethor at the junction of 
the Euphrates and the Sajur, and, as we now 





of the exodus, and who is now proved to have 
been so by M. Naville’s recent excavations on | 
the site of Pithom. According to Manetho, the | 





TERRIEN DE LA CoUPERIE. 


leader of the ‘‘ vile” Hebrews was a certain 
priest of Heliopolis or On, called Osar-siph, | 


know, they had made themselves masters of 
Hamath and Kadesh on the Orontes. The 
enemies of the Arameans were necessarily the 
friends of the Hittites, and it must have been 
to fight against the Hittites that Hadad ezer 
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was marching when met by David. After his 
retreat from Damascus he was thrown back 
upon the country eastward of the line of 
Hittite occupation, and his only chance of re- 
covery was to seize the fortress of Khalman or 
Aleppo, which stood on the high road from 
Carchemish to the south. He was probably 
engaged in the siege of Aleppo when he under- 
went his second defeat. David’s army at the 
time no doubt partially consisted of Hittites. 
Does this throw any light upon the fact that 
one of his bodyguard was Uriah the Hittite ? 
At any rate, the alliance between the Davidic 
dynasty and Hamath continued down to the 
— when the latter kingdom was overthrown 

y Sargon, as we learn from the Assyrian in- 
scriptions (see also 2 Kings xiv. 28), and the 
last king of Hamath bore the distinctly Jewish 
name of Yahu-bihidi, which is also written 
Ilu-bihdi. We know of no other foreigner 
besides Uriah, and possibly Joram the son of 
Toi, whose name was compounded with that of 
the Israelitish God. It is also to be noticed 
that the northern frontier of David’s kingdom 
not only bordered on the Hittite district of 
Hamath, but also, as we see from the correct 
reading of 2 Sam. xxiv. 6, on ‘‘ Kadesh of the 
Hittites,” the southern capital of Hittite power. 

A. H. Sayce. 








BUDDHA AND ST. JOSAPHAT. 

London: Aug. 28, 1883. 

Prof. Max Miiller, in his interesting essay on 
the Migration of Fables, has pointed out (also 
quoting Reinaud) that ‘Iwdcap, the name by 
which Buddha found a saint’s place in the 
Greek Church calendar—transformed in the 
Latin legend into Josaphat—is a corruption, 
through the uncertainties of Persian transcrip- 
tion, of Bodhisattva. I have never seen it 
noticed how strongly this suggestion is con- 
firmed by a passage in the Chronology of Ancient 
Nations, by Albirfini, of which the English 
translation by Prof. Sachau was published in 
1879. Here we have mentioned (p. 186), among 
the ‘‘ pseudo-prophets,” “ BUDHASAT, who came 
forward in India.” This brings us a long step 
nearer to Bodhisattva. 

Having touched on this most curious subject, 
let me say a few words on another branch of it. 
I had pointed out briefly in 1875 (Marco Polo, 
2nd ed., ii. 308) that the identity of St. Jo- 
saphat and Buddha had been recognised by the 
famous Portuguese historian Diogo de Couto. 
This had not been observed by Mr. Rhys Davids, 
who, some years later, in the Introduction to 
his translation of the Jétaka Tales, observes :— 


**Tt was Prof. Max Miiller, who has done so much 
to infuse the glow of life into the dry bones of 
Oriental scholarship, who first pointed out the 
strange fact—almost incredible, were it not for 
the completeness of the proof—that Gotama the 
Buddha, under the name of St. Josaphat, is now 
officially recognised and honoured and worshipped 
throughout the whole of Catholic Christendom as 
a Christian saint!” (p. xli.). 


There is nothing to correct in the spirit of this 
passage ; but, as a matter of fact, the identity 
had been recognised nearly three centuries ago 
by Couto. Atter telling the story of Buddha's 
youth, the latter proceeds :— 


**This prince is called in the histories of him by 
many different names. His proper name was 
Dram’: (Dhayma) Rajo; that by which he has been 
known since he came to be held for a saint is the 
Buddo, as much as to say, The Wise... . 

“To this name the Gentiles throughout all India 
have dedicated great and superb pagodas. With 
reference to this story we have been diligent in 
enquiring if the ancient Gentiles of those parts 
had in their writings any knowledge of St. Jo- 
saphat, who was converted by Barlam, who in his 
legend is represented as the son of a great king of 
India, and who had just the same up-bringing, 
with all the same particulars, that we have re- 





counted of the life of the Buddo. And as the 
story of Josaphat must have been written by the 
natives . . . it would seem that in the lapse of 
time there grew round it many fables such as they 
have in the life of Budao, and these we pass by, 
for not in two whole chapters could we rehearse 
the stories as they have them. 

‘And as a thing seems much to the purpose 
which was told us about St. Josaphat by a very old 
man of the Salsete territory in Bacaim, I think 


it well to cite it. As I was travelling in that. 


island of Salsete, I went to see that rare and 
admirable pagoda which we call the Canara Pagoda 
[i.e., the well-known Kawzhari Caves] made in 
a mountain, and with many halls cut out of the 
solid rock—one of them as big as the larger of the 
mansions on the Ribeira at Lisbon—and more 
than 300 chambers rising like a staircase in the 
mountain, each with its cistern at the door, cut in 
the same solid rock, containing water as cool and 
excellent as you could desire, whilst at the gates of 
the great hall there are carved beautiful figures of 
the stature of giants, but of art so subtle and 
exquisite that better could not be wrought in 
silver ; and many other fine things which we omit 
for brevity. 

** And enquiring from this old man about the 
work, and what his opinion was as to who had made 
it, he told us that without doubt the work was made 
by order of the father of St. Josaphat, to bring 
him up there in seclusion, as the story tells. And 
as this informs us that he was the son of a great king 
in India, it may well be, as we have just said, that 
he (St. Josaphat) was the very Budao of whom they 
relate such marvels ’’ (Dec. v., liv. vi., cap. ii.). 


H. Yue. 








A BABYLONIAN CYLINDER OF ANTIOCHUS. 
British Museum: Aug. 27, 1883. 

Among the many valuable things brought to 
England recently by Mr. Rassam is a small 
cylinder of Antiochus. It is written in a very 
complex style of writing, a kind of ornamented 
Babylonian, in fifty-nine lines. Antiochus is 
called ‘‘the great king, the mighty king, the 
king of multitudes, the king of Babylon, the 
king of countries, &c., eldest son of Seleucus the 
Macedonian, the king of Eki” (i.e. Babylon). 
Like most Babylonian kings, he repaired or re- 
stored the temples of E. ZIDA and E. SAGILI, the 
bricks for which “his pure hands made in the 
land of Hittim.” The god Nebo is called ‘‘ the 
son of E. SAGILI, the first-born of Marduk the 
supreme one, the offspring of the goddess 
Ameana the queen.” In col. 2,1. 15 appears to 
be remarkable. It runs: ‘ mu-kin pal ku-uk-lu 
sam-e u irsi-tim,’ which line I read, ‘the 
establisher of the time (reign) of the circle of 
heaven and earth.” The word ku-wk-lu looks 
very like the Greek xi«Aos ; and it also appears 
to be used in this line in the same sense as 
xvxdos is used in the following passages: 


tov RUKAOv wdvra TOD obpavod Ala xadéovres 
(Herodotus i. 131.) 
Oipavds GOpol(wy torp’ ev aidépos KiKAw. 

(Euripides, Jon, 1147.) 
I do not say that the word is Greek; but I do 
not see any reason why a Greek word should 
not appear upon so late a cylinder, which, 
moreover, contains the names of Antiochus, 
Seleucus, Stratonice, and the adjective ‘* Mace- 
donian.” The inscription makes Antiochus 
pray for the prosperity of himself, his wife, 
and his son Seleucus. His wife’s name is 
spelt in cuneiform As’- ta-ar-ta-ni-ik-ku. This 
is evidently the Stratonike (=rparcvixn) of the 
classical authors. Antiochus reigned from 
280-261 B.c.; and in col. 1, ll. 13-16, of this 
inscription he says: ‘‘I laid the foundation of 
E. ZIDA [‘‘ the temple of life”’], the established 
temple, the temple of the god Nebo, which is 
in Borsippa, on the 20th day of Adar, the 43rd 
year.” ‘This is evidently the forty-third year 
of the Seleucian era; and, as this era began 
312-313 B.c., Antiochus laid the foundation of 
this temple 270-269 B.c., about ten years before 

his death, Ernest A. BuDGE. 





THE AGE OF HOMER. 
London: Aug. 26, 1883, 

In the last number of the Journal of Phil- 
ology is an article by Mr. Sayce on the age of 
Homer which must have been read with interest 
by many scholars. But there are several points 
in which it is impossible to be sure of Mr. 
Sayce’s real opinion. It will be so long before 
we can look for another number of the Journal 
that I venture to ask your permission to seek 
through your columns the further information 
which I apprehend is needed before a rational 
discussion of Mr. Sayce’s position is possible. 

1. Does Mr. Sayce place ‘‘ our” Hesiod and 
‘‘ our” fragments of the Cyclic Epics as well as 
Homer in the age of Perikles ? 

2. What does Mr. Sayce consider the Homer 
of Herodotus to have been? And what the 
Homer which was appointed by law for recita- 
tion at Athens ? 

8. Does Mr. Sayce consider that the Homer 
of Plato was our Homer? I supposed so from 
the mention of the age of Perikles, and also from 
a passage in which “ the Homer of Plato and the 
Alexandrines” is spoken of, until I found, a 
little farther on, three lines quoted from the 
Homer of the Alexandrines, on which Mr. Sayce 
says: ‘* Had these been the teachings of the old 
Homer of Greece, Plato could not have failed to 
dwell upon them in his indictment of epic 

oetry.” It would seem from this that Plato’s 
omer was not ours. 

4. Did Aristotle and Aristarchos—to say 
nothing of Plato—suppose that they were dealing 
with the old Homer of Greece, or were they 
conscious of the fact that ‘‘ our Homer” is a 
Greek ‘‘Don Quixote” which “holds up to 
mockery all that had once claimed the deepest 
reverence of the Greek people”? Can the pro- 
cess be explained by which this Homer was 
substituted for the Homer of Herodotos ? 

5. Does Mr. Sayce take the story of the 
Spartan at Tegea to be serious historical fact ? 
Does he, that is, believe the essence of the story, 
that the Spartans found the bones of Orestes, 
which were ten feet long? If not, what be- 
comes of the introductory incident? Or even 
admitting the bones, did Mr. Sayce never stop 
at a blacksmith’s forge ‘‘ to admire the perform- 
ance” ? 

6. Does Mr. Sayce seriously think that the 
Homeric poems are ‘‘ based on the old tragedy 
of Attica,” because they speak of dancing to the 
flute, dirges, marriage-songs, and hymns of 
victory ? 

7. Mr. Sayce admits that our Homer contains 
part of the Aeolic songs which formed the real 
Homer; can he either tell us which those parts 
are, or give us a test by which we can find 
them ? 

8. Can Mr. Sayce give us any reason to 
believe that in the fifth century there was any 
development of the historical faculty or of 
critical archaeology such as to render possible 
that vast amount of scientific accuracy in pre- 
historic scenery which we find in Homer? Mr. 
Sayce does not attempt to dispute the exact 
archaism of such important and all-pervading 
matters as the kingly power, the position of 
women, the use of cattle for money, the ignor- 
ance of horsemanship in war, and many other 
traits which were utterly unfamiliar to the 
Greeks of the age of Perikles. 

9. Does Mr. Sayce consider that the Odyssey 
as we have it is an earlier work than the Iliad ? 
I gather that he does from his remark that 
“the Odyssey seems to breathe the spirit of 
Aiskhylos, the Iliad the spirit of Aristophanes,” 
or rather, it would appear, of Lucian. 

I have confined my questions strictly to 
points which must be explicitly and unmistake- 
ably cleared up before it is even possible to 
enter upon the discussion of Mr. Sayce’s paper. 
I may, at the same time, mention one or two 
errors which Mr. Sayce will, no doubt, be glad 
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to have corrected. He says that Delphi is not 
mentioned ; he will have no difficulty in finding 
it under the older name of Pytho. In speaking 
of the Dorians, he forgets that the Rhodians 
were Doric, and are mentioned with a distinct 
reference to the characteristic triple division of 
their tribes (JJ. ii. 655). He says that an age 
of literary refinement is indicated by the fact 
that a special knife had been invented for 
cutting cheese; the utensil mentioned in the 
lines to which he refers is not a knife, but a 
grater, perhaps a less literary instrument. A 
further proof of literary culture is, he says, the 
employment of a trained slave to cut meat. 
But Homer says nothing whatever of training 
or of a slave in the passage he gives (Od. i. 141), 
nor have I been able to find foundation for the 
statement elsewhere. A swineherd appears to 
be capable of fulfilling the function in Od. xiv. 
433. Watrter LEar. 








SCIENCE. 


OXFORD CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE STUDY OF 
ROMAN LAW. 


The Institutes of Justinian. Edited, as a 
Recension of the Institutes of Gaius, by 
Thomas Erskine Holland. Second Edition. 


Select Titles from the Digest of Justinian. 
Edited by Thomas Erskine Holland and 
Charles Lancelot Shadwell. 


Imperatoris Justiniant Institutiones. With 
Introductions, Commentary, Excursus, and 
Translation. By J. B. Moyle. In 2 vols. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 


TuEse three books are alike in three points. 
They are beautifully printed by the Clarendon 
Press, they are welcome evidence of the 
revived study of Roman law in Oxford, and 
they are edited by lawyers who are also 
scholars. The first and third books have 
evidently not been executed without a good 
deal of honest labour, and the third puts 
within the reach of the student a great deal 
of information and discussion which is not 
easily found elsewhere in English. Still, 
partly from what I think faults in the plan 
and partly from imperfect execution, none of 
these books is satisfactory. 

Ever since the discovery of Gaius’ Com- 
mentaries, attempts have been made in various 
ways to exhibit the debt of Justinian’s Insti- 
tutes to Gaius. The most useful practically 
is Gneist’s Syntagma, which gives the two 
works in parallel columns, and adds other 
relevant extracts. Prof. Holland’s plan is 
different. He prints in thicker type those 
parts of Gaius’ Commentaries which Justinian 
“left standing,” and adds references to other 
works of the classical jurists extracted in the 
Digest which were used by the compilers 
of the Institutes. Something of the kind 
had previously been done by Kriiger, but 
with important variations of the MSS. at the 
foot of the page. Now, without saying that 
a transient curiosity may not be gratified by 
such a plan, I object, first, that it is neces- 
sarily delusive, and, secondly, it aims at a 
matter of scarcely more than bibliographical 
interest. It is delusive on more grounds 
than one. Our MS. of Gaius is in parts quite 
illegible even by (ocwlatissimus ille) Stude- 
mund, and therefore a good deal more than 
is exhibited as Gaius may really have been 
-heorporated by Justinian. Again, no account 


are often the most significant part of the 
alterations. Further, substantial reproduction 
is not recognised by the type, if the ipsissima 
verbaare altered. Prof. Holland has evidently 
taken much pains in this matter, and yet it 
is not difficult to find sections where the 
result is unfortunate. In iv. 6, § 39, what 
professes to be part of Gaius’ 61st section is 
given in thick type, and this is accentuated 
by one word, namque, being in ordinary type. 
But the fact is, one-half of the thick type is 
not in the MS. of Gaius at all, but supplied 
by Huschke from the Institutes themselves ! 
Prof. Holland’s faith in Huschke is sublime, 
as may be seen in the different types in 
which iv. 7, § 4, is printed. In iv. 6, 
§ 32, a few scattered words are printed in 
thick type; but, on comparing Gaius’ § 54, 
it will be seen that the order in Gaius 
was different, and that the editor has not 
been quite faithful even to his own plan 
(Stipulatus sit is left in ordinary type). 
And then, what importance can attach to 
showing that at least so much has been 
taken from one particular book as distin- 
guished from other books of Gaius, and from 
books of others of the classical jurists ? 
Justinian tells us that Gaius’ Res cottidianae 
was used as well as his Commentaries. Why 
should extracts from one be dignified with 
thick type, and extracts from the other be 
scarcely distinguishable from Justinian’s own 
additions? The thing becomes ridiculous 
when we have, for instance, Just. ii. 1, § 29, 
which was taken almost bodily from the 
Res cottid. (Dig. xli. 1, 1. 7, § 10), printed in 
ordinary type, with the exception of five 
words, or parts of words, which happen to 
occur in the corresponding passage of the 
Commentaries! The editor cannot possibly 
suppose that Tribonian took these words from 
the Commentaries and the rest of the passage 
only from the other work. Further, Huschke’s 
texts are not suitable as a basis without any 
note (except very rarely) to show the 
deviations from the MSS. or the generally 
accepted text. No one is more learned or 
more ingenious than Huschke, but his con- 
jectures, often most valuable as suggestions 
of what may have been in the text, should be 
marked as conjectures only. Studemund’s 
re-reading of the palimpsest conveys a warn- 
ing to all who attempt to fill up the gaps of 
an imperfect MS. 


The Select Titles from the Digest is prob- 
ably intended merely as a convenient book 
for lectures. It contains thirty-two titles, 
with a brief analytical table of contents of 
each, and a few references, which appear to 
have been simply selected from Godefroi. 
If the editors had added short notes such as 
Godefroi’s the book might have been really 
useful ; as it is, it seems to me, except for its 
type, of little use to students, who will find 
their account in getting the first volume of 
the Berlin stereotype Corpus, which is 
cheaper, contains usetul notices of variations 
from the Florentine MS. and from ante- 
Justinian jurists whose works are otherwise 
preserved, and some conjectures in awkward 
parts of the text, and gives Institutes and 
Digest complete. As for analyses, they are 
what should be left to the student to make. 





tion of the Institutes requires and deserves 
fuller treatment. I have examined several 
parts of the book, and believe he claims no 
more than is true when he says that he has 
consulted the best and most recent authori- 
ties, and names particularly Puchta, Schrader, 
Baron, and Vangerow. Perhaps Baron’s 
Pandects (though a handy volume) is scarcely 
one of the best, if von Wiichter’s judgment is 
correct—‘ No sure guide; slight work, with 
much that is surprising.’”’ Mr. Moyle has 
adequate knowledge of German, a readable 
style, and a power of intelligent adaptation 
and criticism, so that, though much seems to 
be taken, more or less, from these and other 
authorities, the book is perhaps all the richer 
for it. But I greatly prefer, where consider- 
able use is made of other authors, that a 
definite reference should be given on the par- 
ticular title or passage. A reader knows then 
with whom he is dealing, and can verify, if 
he choose, and satisfy any doubts which may 
arise, 

I agree with the editor that, if we had in 
English good institutional treatises and his- 
tories of Roman law, the Commentary might 
well have been shorter. Perhaps he would 
have done better had he given more explana- 
tion in the shape of proper notes on the text, 
and had put as excursus much of the matter 
which now smothers the text, to which it 
sometimes adheres by only a slight and casual 
connexion. It is not a desirable arrangement 
which, for instance, prints a short essay on 
suspensive and resolutive conditions at the 
foot of the title on the Atilianus tutor. A 
professedly institutional treatise, if it is to be 
used as such, should not be overlaid with 
what may almost amount to another institu- 
tional treatise, whose members are dislocated 
in order to range with the former. But both 
Gaius and Justinian require notes to explain 
words, allusions, and obsolete practices; to 
give quotations from, or references to, the 
Digest and Code for further illustration or cor- 
rection of the text; and to emphasise expres- 
sions which may otherwise be passed over 
lightly by the student or give him insufficient 
or incorrect notions. Some, however, of Mr, 
Moyle’s notes are of this character, 

But one’s confidence in the book is impaired 
by finding positive statements on matters 
where knowledge is impossible, references not 
unfrequently wrong, quotations not always 
verified, and other indications of a want of 
knowledge at first hand and of proper critical 
method. For instance, take the note on p. 
295. Itis said the lex Furia testamentaria 
was passed in 183 B.c. Other writers give 
the date with an expression of doubt. The 
truth is, it is a pure conjecture. The law 
evidently preceded the lex Voconia, and 
probably, if a fragment of Varro refers to it, 
was a plébiscite. These two inferences leave 
a wide chronological range, but that is the 
whole amount of our knowledge. “It is re- 
markable as being the first enactment of the 
civil law in which Cognatio is recognised as a 

title.” | Cognatio is referred to, but scarcely 
as a title; we know of few enactments on any 
branch of law at all before this, and the re- 
cognition of Cognatio was (as the editor knows) 

the act of the praetor. By the lex Voconia 

“any person ranked in the first class of the 








taken of Justinian’s omissions, and these 


Mr. Moyle’s Commentary on and transla- 


census as owner of 100,000 sesterces or up- 
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wards (Cic. in Verr. 2, 1,42) might bequeath,” 
&c. The only authority for this is not 
Cicero, but pseudo-Asconius, a worthless 
authority. Gaius (ii. 274) has “centum 
millia aeris,” but this means 100,000 asses, 
and Savigny has not succeeded in convincing 
antiquaries that aeris meant (silver) sesterces. 
“ Provided no legacy exceeded in amount the 
share which the heir or each of two or more 
co-heirs received himself.’’ Almost all modern 
authorities agree that ‘* heredes ’’? meant heirs 
collectively, not each co-heir. On p. 511, it 
is said “the date of the lex Aquilia, accord- 
ing to Theophilus, was the third secession of 
the plebs, circ. 287 B.c.” Theophilus knew 
no more of the date than we do. He put to- 
gether Dig. ix. 2, 1. 1, §1, with Dig. i. 2,1. 2, 
§ 8,and then jumped to a conclusion. But he 
says nothing of “third” secession. Similarly, 
Mr. Moyle gives (p. 626) a date circ. 170 B.c. 
for the lex Aebutia. Rudorff suggests, not 
this, but three other dates. Nothing is really 
known. On p. 621, it is said Studemund con- 
jectures a law to be the lex Vallia. Studemund 
read it in the palimpsest. He made no con- 
jecture atall, On p. 298, it is said “ the heir 
was entitled to his fourth as heir: whatever 
else he got from the testator by legacy jidei 
commissum or donatio mortis causa was not 
included in it, unless the testator directed it 
otherwise ;” and reference is made to Dig. xxxv. 
2, 56,5. The reference is clearly wrong. On 
turning to Baron, whose book (§ 447) seems to 
have been used here, this reference is the first 
of several given for a general statement, par- 
tially identical with Mr. Moyle’s, but is just 
the one not applicable to Mr. Moyle’s state- 


ment. On p. 240, the editor says, “ In Cicero’s 
time no oral will had any validity,” and 
refers to in Verr. 2,1, 48 (it should be 45); 
but the passage has nothing to do with oral 
wills, but with the non-production of a will 
which was alleged to have been made (see 
Leist in Gliick’s Pandekten, books 37 and 


38, § 15, 16). Mr. Moyle has apparently 
been misled by an ambiguous note o 
Schrader’s ; at least he copies a false refer- 
ence of Schrader’s—Cic. de Orat. i. 43 
(should be 53). A similar cause appears to 
account for the note on i. 11, § 12 (p. 132), 
where, commenting on Cato’s view, servi si 
a domino adoptati sint, ex hoc ipso posse 
liberari, he gives us only the choice of Cato’s 
thinking of adrogation of a slave by his own 
dominus or of the master’s giving him in 
adoption to a third person. Now the first 
is impossible as law (adrogation applies only 
to persons sui juris), the second is impossible 
as Latin. Why should not Cato be thinking 
of a master’s mancipating his slave to 
another, and then claiming the slave from 
him as his son? On the previous page, the 
editor says that Cicero, in c. 13 of the speech 
pro domo, declares the adrogation of Clodius 
to have been “done with the approval of the 
Pontifices.” If the passage is read, it is seen 
that Cicero was speaking ironically. His 
very argument is that the adrogation, though 
alleged to have been duly conducted, was not 
approved by the priests (see the end of c. 14). 
On p. 371, praesens (procurator) is explained 
to mean “appointed in court.” This is in- 
consistent with the passage itself (iv. 11, § 4): 
‘vel ipse in judicium venire... vel extra 
judicium,” &c., and with the plain explana- 





tion in Dig. iii. 3, Il. 5-7. On the follow- 
ing page, he has apparently misunderstood 
Schrader’s note, and states the matter, as I 
conceive, wrongly. I take it there are three 
cases, not two. A procurator, if appointed 
by the defendant himself in court, did not 
give security judicatwm solvi, but the defend- 
ant did. If appointed out of court by the 
defendant praesens, then he did give security, 
but the security (_fidejussor) was the defendant 
himself ; if the procurator acted without such 
appointment, the prosecutor gave security in 
the usual way, and the defendant was not 
directly liable. 

A few words on the translation, which, so 
far as I have examined it, is businesslike, 
readable, and substantially correct. But here 
again there is some want of precision. Thus, 
in iv. 4, § 2 (p. 172), the single word injuria 
is first translated “ outrage or injury ;” three 
lines farther it is “ insult ;” afterwards, gener- 
ally “outrage.” In tit. 9, s¢ eguus calci- 
trosus calce percusserit aut bos cornu petere 
solitus petierit, the connexion of caleitrosus 
with calece and of petere with petierit is 
ignored, and the clause translated “‘ Examples 
may be found in kicking by a vicious horse 
or goring by a bull with a propensity 
to toss.” But this is extending the law, 
unless kicking is synonymous with vicious- 
ness and goring with tossing. On p. 167 
(iv. 2, § 2), in bonis esse is translated 
“equitable ownership.” Surely Justinian 
would have indignantly referred Mr. Moyle 
to Cod. vii. 25. H. J. Rosy. 








CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 


Essays on Sport and Natural History. By 
J. E. Harting. (‘‘ Field” Office.) Mr. Harting 
is a naturalist of the very sporting type, with 
a marked taste for falconry and a general love 
for all out-of-the-way historical knowledge 
which bears in any way upon birds or animals. 
In this volume, he has collected a few of his 


¢| fugitive pieces, many of them running in the 


same line as that which he has already so fully 
worked up in his book on the extinct British 
animals. Among the more important are papers 
on the roe-deer in England, on the Irish wolf- 
hound, on the old English black rat, on the 
spoonbill in |[Sussex, on the great bustard, and 
on the humming of the sni Two or three 
articles are devoted to hawking, and one to the 
Boke of St. Albans, the great mediaeval manual 
of the craft. Other interesting records are con- 
tained in short essays on purple gallinules, wild 
turkey, fishing with cormorants, and an Essex 
decoy. We must demur to the wood-cut of a 
badger, which seems to us strikingly un- 
characteristic ; but the other illustrations are, 
for the most part, very good. Altogether, the 
papers, though not important contributions to 
science, bear throughout the impress of personal 
observation and a keen eye br animal life, 
together with a considerable acquaintance with 
the literature of sport from the earliest period. 
Mr. Harting, indeed, stands almost alone in his 
combination of the antiquarian and biological 
intereste. 


Third Report on the Migration of Birds. 
(West, Newman and Co.) The committee 
appointed by the British Association at York 
in 1881 to obtain details of bird migration by 
means of communications from the different 
lighthouees and lightships round the shores of 
Great Britain and Ireland have here printed 
their annual summary. These minute particu- 
lars, collected at much trouble and some little 





expense, cannot be called interesting reading 
save for ornithological zealots; nor, in spite 
of their source, are they light reading in the 
ordinary sense of the expression. But they are 
paving the way, it may be hoped, for the under- 
standing of that migratory instinct in birds 
which, although ancient writers easily inter- 
preted it by a little imagination, has hitherto 
formed a serious difficulty to the present more 
scientific generation. Instances and facts are 
being largely accumulated by the co-operation of 
the lighthouse keepers, sothat, before many years 
elapse, it may be hoped that it will be possible to 
strike out some general laws which underlie the 
phenomena of bird-migration. Each year the 
observers become more competent for their work. 
Mr. Cordeaux again notices that the tendency of 
the autumnal migration was from east to west ; 
while, with spring, birds returned from west to 
east. Owing to the mild winter of 1881-82, 
fieldfares and all the duck family were 
remarkably scarce. The autumnal migration 
seems to depend first upon temperature, next 
upon the period when young birds are left 
to shift for themselves. These young birds 
generally migrate some weeks in advance of 
their parents. Among the rarer visitors to our 
shores last year were ten ospreys, with Teng- 
malm’s owl, the rustic and lapp bunting, white- 
spotted bluethroat, glossy ibis, two Sabine’s 
gulls, the Kentish plover, and the blue-winged 
teal. We can but wish well to this ingenious 
attempt to discover the secrets of migration— 
whether use, wont, and the long experience of 
the races of birds teach them to pass from land 
to land, as saith modern science; or whether the 
poet’s surmise be the truer theory, that they 


migrate 
** quia sit divinitus illis 
Ingenium, aut reram fato prudentia major.” 

Les Mouvements du Sol sur les Cétes occiden- 
tales de la France et particulicrement dans le Golfe 
normanno=breton. Par Alexandre Chévremont. 
(Paris: Leroux.) In a work published a ‘ew 
years ago under the title of Les Mouvements de 
la Mer, M. Quénault estimated that the surface 
of the land in Normandy and Brittany had been 
lowered since A.D. 700 at the rate of about two 
métres per century. Assuming the depression 
to go on at this rate, it would require but a 
thousand years to convert the Contentin into 
an island, and to destroy all the French ports 
along the Channel. But M. Quénault carried 
his = calculations much farther: 
“ Quelques sitcles plus tard, Paris sera devenu 
une ville maritime, en attendant qu’il soit 
englouti dans une vingtaine de siccles.” It is 
cheerful, however, to find that M. Chévremont, 
who has made a prolonged and careful study of 
the Normano-Breton Gulf, is disposed to take a 
less gloomy view of the matter. He sees, it is 
true, marks of depression everywhere along the 
French coast ; but, instead of taking the two 
métres per century which the pessimists had 
adopted, he believes that the rate is less than 
one-third of a métre in a hundred years. Since 
the end of the Roman dominion in Gaul (that 
is to say, in the course of some fourteen 
centuries) there has been a depression of the 
shores of the Armorican Gulf to the extent of 
about four métres—a movement which gives a 
centurial rate of only twenty-eight centimetres. 
The evidence which has led the author to this 
conclusion is elaborately set forth in the volume 
before us. In 1879 the French Academy of 
Sciences, recognising the importance of this 
subject, offered a prize for an essay on the 
changes of level which the French coast had 
undergone from the Roman period to our own 
day. It happened that M. Chivremont was at 
that time occupied with the preparation of the 
present work, the scope of which, however, was 
rather different from that of the prize theme. 
He had confined his studies to the coast between 
Cherbourg and Brest, while the proposed essay 
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was to deal with all the Northern and Western 
coasts, stretching from Dunkirk to the mouth of 
the Bidassoa. On the other hand, M. Ohévre- 
mont had been anxious to study all the move- 
ments to which the ground had been subjected 
since the middle of the Tertiary period, while 
the Academy limited the enquiry to those 
changes of level which are of post-Roman date. 
Hence our author’s work was more restricted in 
area, yet more extensive in time, than the con- 
ditions of the prize demanded. Notwithstanding 
this difference of aim, a portion of his mono- 
graph was submitted to the Academy, and was 
reported on in highly favourable terms by a 
committee composed of MM. Daubrée, Delesse, 
Hébert, de la Gournerie, and Serrier. Fortified 
by the opinion of such authorities, M. Chivre- 
mont can afford to be indifferent to the remarks 
of a reviewer. Much of the early part of the book, 
relating to the geology of the country around 
the Normano-Breton Gulf, might, we think, have 
been spared. The volume as it stands is a large 
octavo of 479 pages, but the really valuable part 
of the book would not occupy more than half 
this bulk. Probably the most interesting chapters 
of M. Chévremont’s work are those which relate 
to changes of level in Normandy and Brittany 
during historic times. On this subject he has 
amassed a collection of observations the value 
of which will be appreciated not less by English 
than by French geologists. Few indeed can be so 
short-sighted as to regard the movements of the 
French area as phenomena of a purely local 
character : they are, of course, simply part of a 
system of secular movements to which a large 
portion of North-western Europe, including the 
off-lying British archipelago, has been sub- 
jected. M. Chévremont sees this clearly enough, 
and seeks in a philosophical spirit to bring his 
own studies into relation with those e in 
other areas. The phenomena, however, are 
exceedingly complex, and it may be doubted 
whether the materials are yet ripe for synthetic 
discussion. 

WE have received from Messrs. Sampsor Low 
a copy of the second edition of Mr. J. E. H. 
Gordon’s Physical Treatise on Electricity and 
Magnetism. In reviewing the first edition at 
some length (ACADEMY, November 6, 1880), we 
said that it was ‘‘ probably the best book of the 
kind that has ever been published in England ; ” 
and we also dwelt upon the exceptional merit of 
the type and of the illustrations. It is now 
only necessary to state that the new edition has 
been revised throughout, and that much addi- 
tional matter has been added, as well as twenty- 
one new plates. The chapter on electric lightin 
has been omitted, as the author hopes to publis 
shortly a special work on the subject. No one 
is better qualified, both from the scientific and 
from the practical side. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Ar the meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, at Southport, the 
lecture to the operative classes will be given by 
Sir Frederick Bramwell, on ‘‘ Talking by Elec- 
tricity—Telephones.” 


A MEETING is to be held at New York on 
September 26 for the purpose of founding an 
American Ornithologists’ Union. It will be 
proposed to appoint a committee to revise the 
current lists of North American birds, so as to 
arrive at an authoritative classification and 
nomenclature. The meeting is summoned by 
Messrs. J. A. Allen, Elliot Coues, and William 
Brewster. 


THE second edition of the Official Catalogue of 
the International Fisheries Exhibition (Clowes) 
tells on its very last page (382) a curious 
story. Mr. Francis Holmwood, writing from 
Zanzibar, reports that the native fishermen train 
the “sucker fish” (locally called chazo, and pre- 





sumeably Echeneis tyes he catch turtles for 
them. The chazo is caught when young, and 
gradually accustomed to being handled. An 
iron ring is let into its tail, through which a line 
is passed. It is then taken out in a boat and let 
slip at a turtle floating on the water. To this it 
attaches itself, and the two are hauled in to- 
gether. Mr. Holmwood adds that he hopes to 
forward a specimen, but it has not yet arrived. 
We remember to have read somewhere that the 
Chinese make use of the remora in the same way. 
The authority of a European eye-witness, how- 
ever, seems to be still wanting. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Mr. F. S. Growsz, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, has now completed the work (upon 
which he has been engaged for some six years) 
of translating into English the Rémdyana of 
Tulsi Das, the most popular vernacular poem 
of Upper India. The two first parts were 
noticed in the ACADEMY as they appeared. We 
have now received the whole Gant up in 
a single yolume. It is most handsomely 
printed at the Allahabad Government Press, 
and it contains seventeen full-page illustrations, 
which are interesting on more than one ground. 
The greater number come from an illumi- 
nated MS. of the poem of quite modern date, 
but still representative of traditional Hindu 
art; the others are scenes associated with the 
life of the poet, taken by a native photographer. 
All have been reproduced by the London Auto- 
type Company, and afford in their mounting 
a most agreeable contrast to the usual run 
of Indian a. Those who know Mr. 
Growse’s District Memoir of Mathurdé (now in 
its third edition) will recollect that his devotion 
to good workmanship includes a scholar’s care 
a the manner in which his books are turned 
out. 


THE well-known Oriental publishing firm of 
Otto Schulze, of Leipzig, announce two new 
periodicals for October. The one is the Literatur- 
blatt fiir orientalische Philologie, edited by Prof. 
Ernst Kuhn, of Munich, which will be published 
monthly at the subscription price of fifteen 
marks a year. The other is the Zeitschrift 
Jiir Keilschriftforechung, edited by Drs. Oarl 
Bezold and Fritz Hommel, both of Munich, 
with the collaboration in England of Mr. T. G. 
Pinches. This is to appear quarterly, with five 
or six plates in each part, for an annual sub- 
scription of sixteen marks. 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Salomon Reinach, of the Ecole 
francaise d’Athénes, read a paper upon ‘‘ The 
Chronology of Oertain Athenian Archons since 
the One-hundred-and-twentieth Olympiad.” 
Its object was to correct the list published by 
Gelzer in 1875 by the light of the inscriptions 
recently discovered by the French in Delos. 
The following are the chief results :—The 
Archon Meton, hitherto unknown, must be 
placed about 110 B.c.; Lykiskos and Dimysios, 
proviously assigned to 5 B.c., must be put back 
by a century—probably to 102 or 103 B.c.; 
Agathokles is rightly assigned to 132 3.c., and 
not to a half-century later; Diotime is changed 
from 5 to 95 B.C. 


Dr. NEHRING has published at Posen a criti- 
cal edition of the Slavic Psalter of St. Florian, 
with a Latin commentary. 


THE Compte-rendu of the Imperial Library of 
St. Petersburg enumerates the acquisitions 
made by means of the gifts of the late Emperor. 
These include the palimpsests and the Greek 
and Oriental MSS, of Tischendorff, the collec- 
tion of Oriental MSS. of Prince Dolgorouky, 
two collections of Hebrew MSS. of Firkovitch, 
and yaluable Slayonic incunabula. 





FINE ART. 


Lectures on Painting. By Edward Armitage. 
(Triibner.) 


TueEsE Lectures to the students of the Royal 
Academy by their late Professor of Painting 
are manly, outspoken, and practical, giving 
without reserve or ambiguity the benefit of 
his own long experience and of his own 
opinions to the rising generation. Beyond 
this Mr. Armitage does not go. He pro- 
mulgates no pet theories, is neither senti- 
mental nor transcendental. He seeks rather 
to develop the personalities of his hearers 
than to influence them by his own. Sound 
drawing and common-sense are the main 
burdens of his Lectures, which cannot fail to 
inculcate self-reliance and honesty and to 
develop noble and original work. Although 
his sympathies are not unlimited, they cover 
a large area, finding something to praise in 
much work he does not like. On the other 
hand, he is no blind panegyrist either of the 
schools or the artists that attract him the 
most. On the whole, the reader of the book 
can scarcely fail to be impressed with respect 
for its healthy tone and the soundness of most 
of its advice, and its intellectual breeziness 
acts like a tonic after the close aesthetic 
atmosphere of much modern art-teaching. 

As might be expected, it is upon drawing 
and composition that Mr. Armitage is 
strongest. On colour he has comparatively 
little of value to say except his own personal 
experience of pigments, but yet there are 
more than one of his remarks upon this 
subject worthy of attention nowadays, when 
anyone who can arrange patches of pretty 
colour so as to produce a telling decorative 
effect is considered a colourist. Take this, for 
example :—‘“ However unusual or novel the 
colouring of a picture may be, if it reminds 
one vividly of some harmony of nature, if 
there is space and air in it, and if the same 
atmosphere pervades the whole canvas, it is 
the work of a real colourist.’”” Some other 
views of his on this subject are more doubtful. 
It is contrary to our experience, for instance, 
that all coloured sketches or water-colour 
drawings gain brilliancy by being mounted 
on a white ground. On the other hand, the 
only fault to be found with the lecture “On 
Drawing” is in the expression rather than the 
meaning. Such a sentence as this is scarcely 
felicitous: ‘In colossal figures the hands 
and feet should be in proportion to the head, 
and therefore small for the body and limbs.” 
The obvious inference from this is that 
the head in nature is always out of propor- 
tion to the body. Shortly afterwards it is 
stated that, “ if you preserve the centre of the 
body where it ought to be, you can only 
lengthen the tibia at the expense of the 
femur,” &c., &c., but, as the proper position 
for the centre of the figure is never explained, 
the sense of the rest of the paragraph is some- 
what obscure. If we add that Mr. Armitage is 
too chary of giving the reasons for his “ dicta” 
—as, for instance, “ that mural painting is the 
highest and noblest branch of the profes- 
sion,” and that in a severe bas-relief composi- 
tion a runner should be represented as pro- 
ceeding “ more by comparatively slow bounds 
than by quick steps”—we shall have given 
quite as much attention to the minor defects 
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of the author’s style as is fair in so short a 
notice. The main teaching of the lecture “On 
Drawing ” is admirable; in particular may be 
mentioned the remarks upon the use of 
anatomy, on style and details, on the import- 
ance of practising drawing from memory, and 
on the representation of objects in motion. 

Mr. Armitage’s experience as a mural- 
painter is large enough to make all that he 
has to say under this head unusually interest- 
ing and valuable. It is agreeable to be able 
to gather from his lecture “On Decorative 
Painting ” that what he rightly calls “the 
best and grandest style of decorative work— 
namely, legitimate fresco,” may not, after all, 
be unsuited to an English climate. He is 
‘* perfectly convinced that the rapid decay of 
our modern frescoes is due to the bad quality 
of the intonaco,” or thin layer of fresh mortar 
on which the painting is executed. We are 
also glad to learn that the simpler and purer 
method of fresco-painting (with colours diluted 
in water only) is to be preferred to the body- 
colour method, not only on account of 
beauty, but also on account of durability. 
This, like other of his lectures, is enlivened 
with cne or two humorous anecdotes of his 
own experience, and is concluded with an 
appeal which we hope will not have been 
without effect upon his listeners. He tells 
them in effect that, if they devote themselves 
to mural painting, they must not expect high 
pay, but must console themselves with the 
thought that theirs is the highest and noblest 
branch of the profession; and that, while 
high-priced easel pictures are relegated to 
private galleries and dining-rooms, only to 
re-appear at intervals at Christie’s sale-rooms, 
their work is a fixture, and can always be 
seen by the public. Bad pay and insecure 
methods are terrible drawbacks to such art- 
istie enthusiasm ; and all the more honour is 
due to men like Mr. Armitage, the late Mr. 
Dyce, Mr. Watts, Mr. Madox Brown, and 
Mr. Shields, who under such discouragements 
have given of their best for the pure love 
of art. 

The lecture “‘On Finish” is scarcely on a 
par with that “On Drawing.” Mr. Armitage, 
though he very usefully insists upon the 
difference between “ finish,” or the carrying 
forward of every part of a picture to the same 
stage of execution, and “polish,” or the 
smoothing down of all parts to the same level, 
scarcely seems to us to distinguish sufficiently 
between “ finish’ and the minute rendering 
of detail. The latter, when carried to excess, 
is not accurately described as “ excessive 
finish ;” it is as destructive of finish as its 
opposite is. Nor do we think with Mr. 
Armitage that the whole question depends 
upon wnere to fix the point up to which we 
require to be deceived : for we do not want to 
be deceived at all in one sense—viz., by mis- 
taking the representation for the thing; and 
we want to be utterly deceived in another 
sense—viz., by not having our illusion dis- 
turbed by a palpable falsity. Let us take a 
peach for example. We do not wish to think 
it is a peach, but we equally do not wish to see 
the paint. What art can do for us is to make 
us feel that a peach is beautiful, undisturbed 
by any other emotion to which a natural 
peach gives rise—the desire to eat it, for 
instance. The office of imitative art is to 





isolate objects from the immediate action of 
the senses, so that we behold them as ina 
mirror, charmed ; objects which may indeed 
arouse the senses, but only by a reflex action 
of the mind. But in art which has a higher 
motive than the imitation of mere matter, 
however beautiful, like Mr. Armitage’s noble 
design of Judas returning the pieces of silver, 
the question is still less to what point we 
require to be deceived. It is rather how far 
finish will interfere with our deception. This 
will depend in some measure upon the extent 
to which the spiritual force of the design will 
bear the competition of elaborate execution. 
We do not want Judas’ teeth or finger-nails to 
get the better of his remorse. Finish is the just 
proportion between labour and effect, and the 
diagrams with which Mr, Armitage has illus- 
trated his lectures show how little work is 
sometimes necessary for this purpose. He 
need not have apologised for their roughness. 
They illustrate the text much better than 
more elaborate drawings would have done. 

In his lecture “On Eighteenth-Century 
Art” Mr. Armitage has an ungrateful sub- 
ject ; but both in this and that ‘‘ On David 
and his School ’’ he has gone over ground too 
often neglected. In the latter especially he 
speaks with unusual authority as the pupil 
of Delaroche, and as an artist who both by 
his training and practice is peculiarly fitted 
to appreciate what was best in the French 
classical revival after the great Revolution. 
His sympathy is less keen, perhaps, with the 
romanticists ; but the little he says of such 
men as Delacroix and Théodore Rousseau 
makes us wish that he had devoted a lecture 
to this subject also. It is, however, probably 
by a wise instinct that he has chosen to lecture 
rather of expressive than suggestive art, of 
form rather than of colour, of design rather 
than of painting. He owns toa want of appre- 
ciation of Corot and Daubigny, of Gains- 
borough and Blake ; and he traces the influ- 
ence of Millet to the fact that his pictures of 
bucolic life smelt of the dunghill. However 
much we may differ with certain of Mr. 
Armitage’s opinions, it is, nevertheless, never 
without respect that we can listen to the 
honest way in which he expresses them. He 
praises nothing that we do not admire; and 
the whole tendency of his teaching is towards 
the cultivation of vital, robust, and intellectual 
art. Cosmo MonxHovseE, 








THE ART MAGAZINES. 


THE matter in the Magazine of Art is varied 
and interesting, and the illustrations numerous 
and good. Prof. Sidney Colvin contributes an 
interesting paper on a not very interesting 
artist, Elsheimer; and Miss Julia Cartwright 
on the Certosa at Pavia, and Miss Jane E. 
Harrison on ‘‘Greek Myths,” are as good as 
usual. Mr. J. Arthur Blaikie very properly 
calls attention to M. Baschet’s admirable copies 
of the drawings in the Louvre, published at a 
moderate price, and accompanied by excellent 
comments by M. de Chennevitres. Miss 
Katherine de Mattos’ eloquent note on 
‘* Flowers and Flower-painters,” and a bright 
little rhapsody, by Miss A. Mary A. Robinson, 
on “The Art of Seeing,” give colour to the 
number; and Mr. H. Glazebrook commences a 
le pleasant papers on ‘“‘ The Country of 
e ”» 


TaE {plate in‘a recent number of L’ Art 





by M. Abel Lurat after M. Carolus Duran’s 
portrait of his mother belongs to the first 
class of reproductive etching. The firm but 
delicate modelling of the face, and its life- 
like character, are rendered to perfection. M. 
Octave Lacroix continues his bright account 
of his ‘‘ Voyage artistique au pays basque,” 
which is admirably illustrated with the faithful 
drawings of M.A. Herst. M. Paul Leroi has 
completed his somewhat too cursory view of 
modern water-colour. His remarks upon the 
English water-colourists are especially abrupt. 
He appears entirely blind to the merit of such 
painters as the Hines, Mr. E. J. Gregory, Mr. 
Linton, Mr. Thomas Collier, and Mr. Small at 
the Institute ; but he does justice to Miss Olara 
Montalba, and has not overlooked the remark- 
able work of Mr. Walter Langley. Although 
M. Leroi is not far wrong in his general views 
as to the mistaken tendency of modern water- 
colours in England, we think a more patient 
examination would have shown him that there 
was much less monotony and far more promise 
in this year’s exhibitions than he was able to 
find in his hasty view. 

THE Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst is of special 
interest this month. The description is com- 
menced of a very extensive and important col- 
lection of documents and drawings relating to 
the Ter Borch family which now belongs to 
Herr L. T. Zebinden, a kinsman of the great 
painter. The collection comprises an interest- 
ing letter from the elder Gerard Ter Borch to 
his celebrated son, and a very large number of 
drawings and sketches (some 1,200) by various 
members of the family. Herr A. Bredius 
describes carefully a portion of the contents of 
an album in which are preserved drawings by 
the father, Gerard, his daughter Gesina, and 
his sons Gerard, Herman, and Moses. Dr. J. J. 
van Doorninck 1s occupied on an extensive bio- 
graphical history of the Ter Borch family 
tounded on the documents in the Zebinden col- 
lection. In the same number Herr Hans Bosch 
prints the text of a letter from Albrecht Diirer 
the elder to his ‘‘ lieben hawsfrawen,” Barbara, 
which is the only known autograph of the great 
artist’s father. It was p for tne 
National Museum of Germany from a dealer in 
antiquities at Nuremberg, and was found behind 
the wainscot in the old house ‘‘unter der 
Vesten” in that town, which was bought by the 
elder Diirer trom Peter Kraft for 200 florins in 
1475. This house afterwards passed into the 
possession of the painter, but it is not to be 
confounded with the famous “ Albrecht-diirer- 
haus” in the Zisselgasse. 


M. RENE MENARD commences a series of 
papers on the decoration of ceilings in the 
August number of the Hevue des Arts décoratifs, 
and M. Edouard Garnier writes of the exhibition 
of retrospective art at Caen with his usual know- 
ledge and care. ‘Lhe metal-work of the ‘‘ Hut- 
sules,” a tribe of uncertain origin who inhabit 
the Carpathians of Austrian Galicia, is described 
by M. J. Gorgolewski. 








A ROMAN VILLA IN SOMERSET. 


At the annual meeting of the Somersetshire 
Archaeological and Natural History Society, 
held at Wiveliscombe on Tuesday, August 23, 
the following paper on ‘‘ The Roman House at 
.-wompaiaapauaaal was read by Mr. Charles I. 
Elton :— 


‘* When the socicty did me the honour of visiting 
Whitestaunton last year, we were so fortunate as 
to discover the remains of a Roman house situate 
beside the stream which rises in the large fishpond 
and flows down the valley of the Yarty. The 
existence of the ruins of a villa in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the stream had long been 
suspected, owing to the frequent occurrence on 
its banks of minute fragments of an ancient kind 
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of pottery, and of stone split into thin sheets and 
cut into the shape of roofing-tiles. When the 
course of the high road was altered, about forty 
years ago, the ruins of a little room or chapel, 
roofed with these slabs and paved with tesserae 
of brick, were found standing in the wood, 
not far from the stream in question, and within 
afew yards of the back north wall of the house 
which has now been discovered. At the time 
of the society’s visit we had not found much 
more than the sandstone pillars which had sup- 
ported the flooring over a hot-air chamber, some 
of the square, box-like flue-pipes which had let 
the warm air through the walls of the dwelling- 
rooms, a quantity of broken tiles, and the founda- 
tions and lower courses of some of the principal 
walls. A good deal of work was done in the 
course of last autumn and in the spring of this 
year, under the superintendence of Major Davis, 
who was so good as to direct the operations, which 
could hardly have succeeded at all without the 
benefit of his great experience in everything re- 
lating to Roman antiquities of thiskind. The plan 
prepared by him shows the result of the excavations 
so far as they have at present proceeded. The house 
was built under a steep hill-side facing to the south, 
though the windows looking down the valley west- 
wards must certainly have afforded the finest views. 
The bath-rooms were on the western side, and the 
principal living-rooms were arranged round the 
atrium, or covered court, at the eastern end. The 
centre of the house was occupied by a furnace- 
room, which probably adjoined the kitchen; here 
were the boilers supplying the warm bath and 
steam for the vapour bath, which was taken in a 
heated chamber, from which the bathers must 
have passed into a room containing the cold plunge- 
bath, lying farther to the east. The hot-room 
terminates in a semi-circular recess paved with 
square red tiles embedded in concrete. Several 
lines of thicker tiles radiated from the centre of 
the room towards the curve of the recess, where 
they reached the wall and formed a support for 
the soliwm, or bench where the bathers sat. On 
the further side of the furnace-room, flues and 
underground passages for hot air, lined with thick 
tile- work, led to another semi-circular room at the 
back, containing a number of red-sandstone 
blocks, intended apparently, to support the fire- 
place, the doorway, and a seat or projection from 
the wall, and towards the front to another room 
adjoining the atriwn, where a huge slab of much- 
discoloured sandstone marks the position of another 
large hearth or fire-place. One is reminded at 
this part of the excavations, if we may compare 
oat things with great, of that vivid description 
of the ruins of the City of Legions which we find 
in the Welsh Journey of Giraldus, where he tells 
us how Caerleon ‘was excellently built by the 
Romans with their walls of brick,’ and how even in 
his day were to be seen the traces of its former 
greatness, the giant tower and the palaces ‘ aping 
the Roman majesty’ with their roofs of antique 
gold; ‘and the traveller,’ he adds, ‘ within and 
without the city finds underground works and 
pipes and winding passages and hypocausts con- 
trived with wonderful skill to throw the heat from 
little hidden flues within the walls.’ The atriwn, 
or inner court, which was probably roofed in to 
escape the inclement weather of the ‘land of 
clouds and rain,’ was surrounded by a cloister or 
gallery opening at the back upon a large archway, 
of which the ruins lie in a mass of masonry upon 
the floor. On the eastern side of the arch there is 
an alteration of level in the floor of the little 
cloister ; and here there are remains of a step and 
a doorway, and another slab of sandstone in the 
corner which seems to indicate the position of 
another stove or fire-place. The cloister was 
evidently supported on stone pillars, of which two 
were found lying by the wall at the corners of the 
court, and another had been displaced and thrown 
to some distance beyond the outer wall. Owing to 
the dampness of the soil, which necessitates a 
tedious course of drainage, we have not yet 
examined much of the flooring of the atrium and 
its surrounding cloister; but enough has been un- 
covered to show that the passage at least was 
floored with fine mosaic-work, bordered with the 
pattern called the ‘double key,’ the cubes being 
made of terra-cotta, white lias, and the darker 
stone of the district, so as to afford a variety 
of colours in the pattern. The pavement of the 





large room between the outer wall of the atrium 
and the sloping wall shown on the plan appears, 
from the few fragments left, to have been of the 
same fine quality, the cubes measuring about a 
quarter-of-an-inch on every side; in the other 
rooms and passages the pavement was of a rougher 
and coarser kind. On passing through the open- 
ing for the large archway we come upon three 
small rooms, paved with concrete, in which a few 
tesserae about an inch every way in size are still in 
position. Some parts of the wall retain pieces of 
the stucco, or plaster, of a red or maroon colour 
striped with white lines, with which the surface 
was originally covered; but the dampness of the 
soil led to the destruction of the greater part of the 
plaster work, which fell off in an almost fluid con- 
dition when the stones were first exposed to the air. 
Mr. Wright, in his work on The Celt, the Roman, and 
the Saxon, has observed a peculiarity of the Roman 
houses in this county, of which the middle room of 
the three last-mentioned affords a new illustration. 
‘One room,’ he says, ‘has always a semi-circular 
recess, or alcove, and there is generally at each side, 
where it joins the room, an advancing piece of wall, 
or pier, as though a curtain had been drawn across 
to separate the recess from the room ;’ and he adds 
that it has been conjectured that this recess served 
as the sacrariun, or place of domestic worship. 
There are one or two other points about the build- 
ing which seem to be worthy of observation. The 
construction of the arches appears to have been 
similar to that of the larger archways which Major 
Davis has discovered among the Roman ruins at 
Bath, the masons having, for the sake of lightness, 
used ‘brick wedge-shaped boxes open on two 
sides,’ set in a cement of lime and pounded tiles, 
and roofed in with a ‘roll and flat tile,’ or thin 
stones cut into a hexagonal shape. The stones 
of the east wall of the atriwn are scored over 
with ‘diamond broaching,’ like the masonry 
of Hadrian’s Wall. The tiles are of all sizes 
and shapes, some being flanged for roofing, 
or for use in the hot-air flues, others being 
rounded for the ridges of the roof, which seem to 
have been made in part of stone flags and in part of 
the thick slate which is found in Wiveliscombe. 
The box-like flue-tiles are pierced with square holes, 
and scored with lines so as to get a firmer hold on 
the mortar. In oneortwo rae where the supply 
of red-sandstone pillars had fallen short, some of 
these flue-tiles were filled with cement, and set up 
on end to serve as supports for the floor. Several 
of the tiles show marks of footsteps impressed on 
them while the clay was wet, the mark in one case 
showing the nails of a man’s boot, and in another 
the footsteps of alarge dog. There has not, as yet, 
been an opportunity of thoroughly examining the 
ground, the earth being left for some inches over 
the greater part of the floor; but some objects of 
interest have already been found. These include 
several coins of the fourth century, part of a bronze 
brooch, part of a glass bowl, several pieces of the 
fine red Samian ware, a vast quantity of bones, 
and a number of broken articles of the black, red, 
or gray pottery which was manufactured in Britain. 
Between the wall and the stream were found several 
large pieces of slag, from the ancient ironworks 
which were carried on in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and a broken quern, or handmill, 
made of granite from Dartmoor; and lower 
down the stream, and hidden under its bank, lay 
a circular block of red-sandstone, shaped like a 
truncated cone, and pierced with a square opening, 
which is said to resemble the stones used at the 
present day in Brittany for the manufacture of 
cider. It is not easy, after the lapse of so many 
centuries, to realise the daily life of the Romans 
who farmed in our Western valleys, and hunted the 
wild boar and wolf through the oak forests of the 
Blackdown Hills. To bring the picture more 
vividly before the mind, I have found it useful to 
study the letters of Sidonius, the famous Bishop of 
Auvergne, who was born soon after the Romans 
retired from Britain, and who lived to see the final 
triumph of the barbarian kings in Gaul. The 
description of his little country house, built in a 
nook of the hills by the side of a mountain stream, 
has been of the greatest assistance to us in the 
exploration of the villa at Whitestaunton. His 
house faced to the south, and extended from a 
steep bank at the eastern end to a place where the 
stream fell into a broad lake on the other side of 
the garden. The trees on the bank overhung the 


roof of the bath, rising in tiled ridges to a central 
cone of metal. He describes the furnace-room, 
with its intricate arrangement of lead pipes carried 
through the walls of the rooms for the warm baths 
and the vapour bath, the latter being fitted, as in 
our own example, with a paved semi-circular 
recess containing the bathers’ bench. By the 
side of these rooms stretched a large hall 
containing the plunge-bath, built square, so as 
to allow plenty of room for the servants. 
The walls, he says, were of plain white plaster, but 
the ceiling was ornamented with metal-work, which 
the people, passing outside, could see through the 
high bow windows. Three arched doorways led 
into an open court-yard towards the west, where a 
perpetual stream splashed into a great stone basin 
out of six brazen spouts in the shape of lions’ heads. 
An entrance at the further corner opened into the 
dwelling-house close by the ladies’ dining-room, 
and the wool-room and store-closets were divided 
from it by slight partitions. Standing in front of 
these rooms, one looked across the atrimwn, round 
which ran a narrow cloister opening into a wide 
veranda on one side of the lake, and at the oppo- 
site or south-western corner running into a deep 
recess, where the servants held a nightly parlia- 
ment of gossip when the family went upstairs to 
bed. The hall-door and vestibule took the centre 
of the southern front, and on the right of the 
entrance was the winter sitting-room, leading into 
a long wainscoted morning-room, with windows 
looking on the lake. A flight of steps led into the 
veranda below, where the guests used to sit and 
watch the boat-races and the fishermen dragging 
in the seine or setting their night-lines for the 
lake trout. On the other side was a little sitting- 
room, devoted to the midday siesta, and this led 
into the cool north parlour, near the point where 
our circuit commenced. The Bishop delights in the 
country sights and sounds, the nightingale in the 
bush, the swallow twittering in the eaves, the sheep 
scattered on the hill-side, and the boys in the hay- 
field with their songs and rustic flutes. On the 
lawn stood two spreading lime-trees, where Sidonius 
and his friends used to play at tennis until the 
boughs grew thick and caught the balls, and so he 
concluded that he had lost his tennis-court, and 
must use the place as an arbour for reading and 
playing backgammon. I hope that these short ex- 

tracts from a delightful work will be of some use to 
us in our effort to understand the life of a country 
gentleman of Somerset during the Roman occupa- 

tion of Britain.’’ 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


FRAUDS WITH COPIES OF TURNER’S ‘‘ LIBER” 
PRINTS, 


The Autotype Company, 74 New Oxford Street : 
Aug, 30, 18383, 


Permit me to warn readers of the ACADEMY 
that autotype copies of the Liber Studiorum are 
being sold by unscrupulous persons as the 
original engravings issued by Turner. In the 
autotype edition of this work, edited by the 
Rey. Stopford Brooke, the marginal tint and 
title with the initial letter, or letters, at top 
were reproduced with the engraving as being of 
interest to the question of ‘‘ states;’’ but, at 
the suggestion of the editor, the words ‘‘ auto- 
type facsimile” were engraved on the marginal 
tint, in order to make fraudulent representa- 
tion difficult. No impression has been issued 
without this mark; but it can be obliterated 
more or less perfectly with a penknife, the 
paper margin cut away, and the photograph in 
this condition sufficiently resembles the original 
print to deceive inexperienced buyers. A Oam- 
bridge student called on me recently with two 
such mutilated autotypes, tor which he paid one 
pound each—-six times the value ; in a few days 
another victim appeared, who had paid eighteen 
shillings for a copy. Both gentlemen made 
their purchases at the same shop. On my send- 
ing an agent to reconnoitre, he found examples 
ot these falsified autotypes exposed in the 
window and for sale in the shop; but the dealer 
was much too wary to give any guarantee to 
@ purchaser. Having been unable in this case 
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to obtain such proof of guilty knowledge as 
would enable the law to be set in motion, the 
publication of this warning in the columns of 
the ACADEMY may be useful. 

W. 8S. Brrp, Manager. 








ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS AT CHESTER AND IN 
WEST CUMBERLAND. 
212 West Derby Road, Liverpool: Aug. 23, 1883. 
In the AcADEMY of May 5, when writing on 
some recent discoveries of Roman remains at 
Chester, I stated my intention of forwarding 
another inscription found there. This I now 
do. It occurs upon the upper portion of what 
has been a fine altar. Its present height is two 
feet two inches, by one foot three inches broad. 
The remaining letters are 


D E O 

MARTI 
CONSERV 
. . . . ‘vs 


The commencement of the third line is worn 
off, owing to the soft nature of the stone, and 
there have probably been two lines on the 
lower and lost portion. There is on the right 
side of the altar a representation of a head 
eared and horned, on the left a pracfericulum, 
and it has a large focus for the offering. The 
altar was found about 1875 at the foot of New- 
gate Street, close to its junction with Pepper 
Street, and just inside the city walls, on the 
premises of Mr. Storrar, a veterinary surgeon, 
when he was levelling some raised ground in 
his yard which was full of ancient débris. It 
remained lying about this yard for several 
years until noticed by Mr. F. Potts, of Chester, 
who obtained it, and has presented it to the 
City Museum. 

The reading should undoubtedly be Deo 
Marti Conservatori, followed by the name of 
the dedicator, &c. Itis the first dedication to 
Mars Conservator found in Britain, and they 
are comparatively rare in the Roman Empire. 
As to the date of it, beyond judging, from the 
style of the lettering, that it is of an early 
period, nothing can be said. I have not been 
able, so far, to find an inscription to Mars 
Conservator bearing a date. There is one on 
the Continent on a square stone, which on 
another side bears an inscription to Vespasian ; 
but whether both are of the same date is more 
than doubtful. Very singularly, on looking 
through the inscriptions on the reverses of a 
number of large collections of Roman coins, I 
find that the reverse of MARTI * CONSERVATORI ° 
only appears to occur on those of Constantine 
the Great, just before his conversion to 
penton ag There may be some earlier 
examples, but, if so, they must be rare. 

Another interesting altar has just been found 
at Hale (vel Haile), in West Cumberland. It 
is inscribed 

DIBVS 
HERCVLI 
E‘T 
SILVANO 
F°E 
PRIMVS‘CVAR‘ 
PRO‘SE*ET 
VEXILATIONE 
vV's*L’M* 
The only difficulty isincvar at the end of the 
sixth line. I have suggested QvAR* as the 
correct reading (and those who have seen the 
stone inform me that it seems warranted); and I 
think it refers to the nationality of the dedicator, 
who has been of the tribe of the Quariates, a 
people of Gallia Narbonensis. If it is cvaR* 
the cis ligulate with the v. The inscription, 
with this exception, I would expand Dibus 
Herculi et Silvano Fe(lictus) Primus ...... 
pro se et vewillatione, v(otum) a(olvit) Uibens) 
m(erito), or, translated, ‘‘‘[o the gods Hercules 





and Silvanus, Felicius Primus . .. . for him- 
self and the vexillation, performs his vow 
willingly to a deserving object.” The stops in 
the centre of the third and fifth lines are 
singular. W. THompson WartTKIN. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


WE learn that the Government of Madras 
have at length decided to remove the best of 
the scattered and broken sculptures that remain 
at Amarivati to the Government Central 
Museum at Madras. They were lying exposed 
and in danger of being at any time burnt into 
lime—as so many of them have already been— 
or used to repair wells and other buildings, 
when, about eighteen months ago, Dr. Burgess, 
the superintendent of the Archaeological Survey, 
had over 170 of the most interesting of them 
packed for transmission to Madras. Visitors to 
the British Museum cannot fail to notice the 
series of sculptures now on the grand staircase, 
brought from Amarivati by Sir Walter Elliot 
many years ago, but long exposed to the 
injurious effects of the Madras monsoon and 
other causes of injury before they were so care- 
fully lodged as they arenow. These sculptures 
form the subject of the second part of Dr. J. 
Fergusson’s volume on 7'reeand Serpent Worship. 
The Madras Government have also issued Dr. 
Burgess’s Notes on the Amardavati Stupa, giving 
a brief account of the freshly excavated marbles, 
illustrated with seventeen lithographed plates 
of sculptures and inscriptions. From this it 
may be learned that the sculptures recently un- 
earthed are much sharper in detail than any of 
those now in the British Museum. 


Miss AMELIA B. EpWARDs is writing a series 
of papers on Gustave Doré — recollections, 
criticisms, &c.—for the Art Journal, which will 
be illustrated with original drawings in her own 
possession. 

Mr. W. THompson WATKIN requests us to 
state that, being desirous to make his forth- 
coming Roman Cheshire as exhaustive as pos- 
sible, he will be glad if any antiquaries possess- 
ing private and unpublished intormation as to 
discoveries of Roman coins, fibulae (and other 
jewellery), altars, inscribed stones, pavements, 
and vestiges of Roman roads, within the county, 
would kindly communicate with him on the 
subject at his residence, 242 West Derby 
road, Liverpool. Due acknowledgment will be 
given of the same, as in Roman Lancashire. 


OnE of the statues that decorate the new 
Hotel de Ville at Paris represents the painter 
Henri Regnault. He wears the uniform of the 
garde national, in which he met his death; but 
why, asks the Chronique, is he made to draw 
his sword with his left hand? ‘Henri 
Regnault n’était pas gaucher, cependant.” 








MUSIC. 

Tue following are the arrangements for the 
Gloucester Musical Festival: — On Tuesday 
morning, September 4, Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah ; ” 
in the evening, a concert, the programme of which 
will include a new choral work, ‘‘ The Glories of 
our Blood and State,” by Dr. C. H. Parry. On 
Wednesday morning, a new Cantata, “St. Mary 
Magdalen,” by Dr. Stainer, Beethoven’s Mass 
in 6, and anthems by Bird and Gibbons; in 
the evening, Dr. Arnold’s new Oratorio, “Sen- 
nacherib,” will be conducted by the composer, 
and the programme will include, besides, Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘ Hymn of Praise.” On Thursday, 
Gounod’s “ Redemption,” and Mr. C. V. Stan- 
ford’s ‘‘ Elegiac” Symphony; and on Friday, 
‘‘The Messiah.” There will be a second mis- 
cellaneous concert on Thursday evening. The 
principal vocalists will be Miss A. Williams 
and Miss M. Davies, Mdme. Patey, Mr. E. 
Lloyd, and Messrs. Santley and King. Mr. 
Charles L. Williams will be the conductor, and 
Mr, Carrodus the leader of the orchestra. 





WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “PICCADILLY.” 
This day is published. Complete in 2 vols. 


ALTIORA PETO. 


By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 
2 vols., post 8vo, with Illustrations, price 21s. 


Athenaeum, 25th August. 

“ Brilliant and delightful. . . . The book is one that 
everybody will greedily read and greatly admire. .. . 
It contains enough to equip a score of ordinary novelists for 
the production of a score of extraordinary novels.” 


PART IV., completing the Work, is published this day. 


This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition. 


MY TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFORTUNE: 
a Gossip with no Plot in Particular. By ‘*A PLAIN 
WOMAN.” New Edition. Complete in 1 vol., crown 
8vo, 6s. 

“The story of ‘My Trivial Life’ is a genuine book, and 
may indeed be esteemed for one of the bitterest and cleverest 
novels produced of late years.”—Saturday Review. 

“It is, in fact, a work of ability, by one who observes 
keenly, and at the same time sees deeply into character. 
She has the power of presenting real people.” —Athenaeum. 

“A book really cleverly and amusingly written.” 

Vanity Fair. 

“The author reminds me again and again of Jane 
Austen.”—Truth. 

** She delights the intellect by a continuous succession of 
bright, witty, often caustic sketches of what is commonly 
known as ‘good society.’ . . . . Imagination, wit, and 
the power of mental analysis have all contributed to make 
‘A Plain Woman’s’ story a remarkable book.”—Scotsman. 


This day is published. 


SANTO, LUCIA, & CO. in AUSTRIA. 
By ELLA HUNTER, Author of “ A Lady’s Drive from 
Florence to Cherbourg.” With Frontispiece and Map. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Edinburgh and London: Wa. Buacxwoop & Sons. 








BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


For SEPTEMBER, 1883. No. DCCCXV. Price 2s. 6d, 
CONTENTS. 
THE CANAL DILEMMA: OUR TRUE ROUTE TO INDIA. 
THE MILLIONAIRE.—Pakt VI. 
THE BERKSHIRE RIDGEWAY. 
A POLISH LOVE-STORY. 
SUMMER SPORT IN NOVA ZEMLA. 


SPECIAL REPORT ON THE CHANNEL TUNNEL SCHEME. 
By J. P. M. 


LETTERS FROM GALILEE.—I. 
AN ITALIAN OFFICIAL UNDER NAPOLEON, 
FAILURES. 


Edinburgh and London : WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
RUSSIA after the CORONATION. By STEPNIAK. 
THE WORK of TRADE UNIONS. By GrorGe HOWELL. 
POACHERS and POACHING. By JamMEs PURVES. 
THE ORIGIN of TITHES. By the Rev. EDWIN Hatcn. 
MEDUSA. By H. ARTHUR KENNEDY. 
THE GODS of CANAAN, By Professor SAYCE. 
LAST WORDS on MR. ILBERT’S BILL. By Sir ARTHUR HOBHOUSE. 
THE EARLY HISTORY of the FAMILY. By ANDREW Lana, 
COLOURS and CLOTHS of the MIDDLE AGES. By Mrs. HAWEIs. 
YOUNG SERBIA—1883. By EDWARD JENKINS. 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS— 
I. NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. By Professor WAcE. 
ll, POETRY. By W. P. R. 
Ill, PHYSICAL SCIENCE. By RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
NEW BOOKS. 
London : ISBISTER & Co. (LIMITED), 56, Ludgate-hill E.C. 


HISTORICAL CURIOSA.—The 

CLARENDON HISTORICAL SOCIETY.—The Society, founded in 
1882, for repriuting Rare Historical Pamphlets, &c., has already published : 
The Wicked Wayes of the Cruel Cavaliers (1644)—The Funeral of Montrose 
(1661)—The Devill and the Parliament (1648)—Cheriton Fight (1644)—Scotiae 
Numisma (1738)—The Battle of Wakefield (1643)—Religion in New England 
(1742)—The True Mother of the I’retended Prince of Wales (1696)—The 
Declaration of Charles I. (1641)—The Siege of Hull (1644)—&c., &c. Alsoa 
Facsimile Pack of Cavalier Playing Cards, temp. Charles Il. A few 
vacancies. Subscription, 12s. per annum.—Address, HON. SEC., 12, Castle- 
street, Edinburgh, 
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Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE AND. Sot aP {MAGAZINE 


‘or SEPTEMBER.—CONTENTS. 
FURTHER NOTES a 2 the CHILTERN HUNDREDS in OXON. By Rev. 
M. T, PEARMAN. 
AUTOGRAPH ee II, Lord Byron to Dr. (afterwards Sir 


Joba) 
eS) of TUDOR NOMENCLATURE, By HvuSERT HALL. 
rae A CANTERBURY and their PALACES,—Part Il. By 


Esq., F.S.A. 
HISTOR eS By CORNELIUS Magen od agg bY 8.8. 
PAPISTS pe 5 el LIBRARIES, A. . 1643,—Part I. By 
‘ALFO D. Sup 
=. ™ * MILITARY ” ROLL" of ARMS, temp. HENRY VI.—Part Il. By 


iTREET, 
REVIEWS (ith an Iustration), 0 Obituary Memoir, Meetings of Learned 
Societies, Antiquarian News, &c. 
London : DAVID BOGUE, 3, St. Martin’s-place, W C. 


Price 74, 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 
For SEPTEMBER 1. 

Accidents by Sea and Rail. Poisonous Leaves. 

French Convict Marriages. By the Inn Fire. 

Our Governess, The Daneland of Essex, 

A Plea for —— Mole. Curious Marriage Announcements. 


ip Bane Snake-Handling. 
yina Quiet Street. Faimali the Lion-Tamer. 
Plant Instinc: 


me Odd Inventions, 
Papua, the Dark Island. A Yankee Outwitted. 
Outwitting a Bull. The Story of a West-Indian Dove, 
The Catacombs of P 


‘aris. The Month : Science and Arts, 
oa Industries and Banks. 


Money. Occasionel 
deen Esther Faa Blyth and the | Four Poetical Pieces. 
Yetholm Gypsies. 








ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; or, & Hard Knot. 
By Joun B. HaRwoop. Chaps. XXXI.—XXXIV. 


London: W. & R. CHAMBERS, 47, Paternoster-row ; and 
339, High-street, Edinburgh. 





Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No.3. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For SEPTEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 

THE REVEREND JOHN CREEDY. With Illustrations by E. J. Wheeler 
TRE FRENCH NRBWSPAPER PRESS. In Two Parts. Part IJ. 
THE GIANT'S ROBE. Ry the AUTHOR of “‘ Vick VERSA.” Chap, VII.— 

In t ‘og. Chap. VIL. —Bad News. Chap. IX.—A Turning-Point. 
With Tlastrations by W. Ralston. 


THE TRYST. 

IN SUSPENSE. 

THE ROMANCE of PAULILATINO, With Illustrations by H. Furniss. 
London; SmiTH, ELDER, & Co., 15, Waterloo-place. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW, 


SEPTEMBER. 2s, 6d. 
CONTENTS, 
nave Be a COLONIAL POLICY? By Sir BaARTLE FRERB, G.C.B., 





THE ART of PREACHING. By the EARL OF CARNARVON. 
ARE we DESPOILING INDIA ?—A Rejoinder. By JoHN INDIGO, 
ENGLISH ART in 1883, By HENRY BLACKBURN. 


THE NEW GUINEA QUESTION, from a Colonial Point of View. By 
W. DELISLE Har. 


THE DEVELOPMENT of CRICKET. By Lorp Hargis, 

THE RELATION of LITERATURE and POLITICS. By ALFRED AUSTIN, 
THE MUNICIPALITY of LONDON. By M. E. HARKNESS. 

Lonp BONBOEDO and MRS. GARRICK : a Love Episode. By EDWARD 


AN AMERICAN on AMERICA. By Miss PRESTON. 
RADICALISM and the WORKING CLASSES. By W. H. MALLOcK. 
CURRENT POLITICS, By the Ep1Tors. 

London : W. H. ALLEN & Co., 13, Waterloo-place, 8, W. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For SEPTEMBER, 1883, Price 2s. 6d. 
" — SENTI, ANIMA MIA.” By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 


TRELAND and the EMPIRE. By the Right Hon. EARL GRAY. 

THE LIBERAL IDEA and the COLONIES. By H. 0. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 
SALMON FISHING. By W. BROMLEY-DAVENroRT, M.P. 

CLERGYMEN as HEAD MASTERS. By C, KEGAN PAUL, 

THE “‘ LIFE-PROBLEM of BENGAL.” By AMEER ALI, 


THE THEATRE and the MOB. By HENRY ARTHUR JONES (Joint Author 
of ** The Silver King”). 


THE WISH to BELIEVE. By WILFRID WaRD. 
MEMORIES of ISCHIA. By Dr. W. H, RussELL. 
a an ARMY? By Lieut.-Gen. Sir Patrick L. MACDOUGALL, 





INEQUALITY in PUNISHMENT. By Lord Justice FRY. 
REPUBLICAN PROSPECTS in FRANCE. By Mons, JOSEPH REINACH, 
London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & Co. 





8vo, pp. xxxii—531, cloth, 10s. 


GENESIS: 


WITH A TALMUDICAL COMMENTARY 
By PAUL ISAAC HERSHON. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTORY ESSAY 
By Canon SPENCE, M.A, 
_ London: SAMUEL BAa@sTER & 808 (LIMITED), 15, Paternoster-row. 


O PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 
and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 

the Printing Health, Knowledge, Truth, the Furniture Gazette 
he Review, s and other high-class Publications, call attention to ag facilities 
th ey poste for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL PRODUC- 
TION of PERIODICAL LITERATURE, whether femme or Plain. 
Estimates furnished | to Projectors of New Periodicals, for either =e or 

Printing and P: —74 to 76, Great Queen-street, London, W.C. 


BURROW’ S MALVERN WATERS.— 


THE PURE NATURAL SPRING WATER.—Malvern Seltzer, Soda 
Potash, and Lithia.—Tho Purest of all Mineral Waters. 


W. & J. BuRROW, The Springs, Malvern, 











FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE, 


8. FISHER, 188, STRAND. 
Gold Medal: Paris. Medals: Sydney; Melbourne; Christchurch, N.Z. 


FRY’S GOCOA EXTRACT 


GUARANTEED PURE COCOA ONLY. 


It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa, 


“It is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W, W. Sroppant, F.I.C., F.0.8., City 
a ee geet sam gain 
, re ere is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.”’ 
i tae Foon, ‘ater, and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassatt, 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA,—‘ A delicious preparation.” 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


1 usted o- having a tho h knowledge of the anatomy of the eye combined 
** Spectacles can only be perfectly adj by oe g phe nas ay y y 


NE-FOURTH of those suffering from Blindness can trace their calamit &.. the 
use of Spectacl indieortutnatel eae, and unsuited tothe sight. Mr, Pw mys . F.8.8., 

Oculist Optician, 39, OLD BOND 8 REBT W., having made the Adjustment of Spect Aad land sole 
study for upwards of thirty years, personally lke his improved lenses. 

The Rev. Professor W. A. Hales, M.A. Cantab., 2, Minford-gardens, West Eonsinghen. park, writes :—*‘ The spectacles 
are perfect, and a most decided boon. I - oceaision on Monday to write to Lord ——, and took the opportunity to men- 

d the wonderful power of your spectacles.”’ 

Ova icaer tomieneatats from Earl an Countess Lindsey, Sir Julius Benedict, Dixon Hartland, » Esq M.P., Rev. Charles 
Hort, Maidstone, Private Chaplain to H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, Rev, Tidd Pratt, Alderman Death, late Mayor of 
Cambridge, Edward Knocker, Esq., late Mayor of Dover, &c., &e. 

Special arrangements for suiting Invalids and others tnable to wait on Mr. Laurance, 

Pamphlet—“ Spectacles: their Use and Abuse,’’ post-free, 


City Branches—6, POULTRY, and 2 22, _ FENCHURCH STREET, BC. 


BLISH To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BBEBAND & CO’s OWN SAUCE, 





























ESTABLISHED 1851, 


Bie ERRoE BAN K, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 
ts th al practice of other Bankers, 
and by “~~ ventas mw byt balances when not drawn 


Pow fi, comminton charge or eng Aceoee a. tieat,e- | GKOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
pegetie cn 6 demand. custody of | ————_____ 


Desi, wating a gor Senses and Yalan; tne coluctins | TFOOTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES, 


of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the Pt 


Shares. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. | ana CE “of ‘BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





th full particulars, on application. 
i Aaa ion, * FRANCIS RAVENSOROPT, Manager. 
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H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomparp STREET TURTLE SOUP, ‘and 1 JELLY, ‘and other 


HARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1783. 
a Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the 


ag claims arranged with promptitude and Uberallty. QPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


Se 








CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. ~~ 


SOLE ADDRESS— 


ACCIDENTS !—64, CORNHILL. 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS, 
WISE MEN INSURE AGAINST THEIR COST! 


—— 11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET 
eee yer ov rms MAYFAIR, V j Ww. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, | 


The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against Accidents of all kinds, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £260,000, 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers after Five Years. 

£1,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, 
Or 8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING oe, or at the 
HEAD OFFiCE—54, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


WILLIAM J. Vian, Secretary 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
en 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
nen bat fics liberal, 
extra charge for time given. 
Tlustrated Priced asx with full particulars of terms, postefree. 
F. MOEDER, 
248,249, 350, Tottenham-court-road, and 19, 20, and 31, Morwell-street, W. 
Established 1862. 





BRYANT & M4"’s MATCHES. 





BRYANT & M4" MATCHES. 


BRYANT & M4"’s MATCHES. 














SUMMER TOURS in SCOTLAND. 
LASGOW and the HIGHLANDS 


(Royal =, via Crinan and Caledonian Canals).—Royal Mail 
teamer ** COLUMBA” or ** IONA,” from GLASGOW, DAILY, at 7 A.M., 


YCHNOPHYLAX.—Glass Candle Guard Steamer “COLUMBA ” fron OW, DAILY, at 7 4.2 
om. ry A.M., conveying, in connexion with his Wes' igh- 
(Patent). Prevents guttering in a en land — Passengers for Bras Sorts William, “or" ; oo tie oat 
Skye, Gairloch, Staffa, Iona, G , St » &e. cial Guide. 
YCHNOPHYLAX.—Invaluable for balls, Illustrated, 6d.'and 1s’, by post, or at W. IL. SMITH & SON'S Kailway Book- 
pianos, house use, churches, &c,——Wholesale of J. C, & J. FIELD, | stalls.—Time Bill, with Map and Fares, free from the Owner, DAVID 
Lambeth, MACBRAYNE, 119, "Hope-street, Glasgow. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 287, for SEPTEMBER. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


THE “WHY” and the ‘‘HOW” of LAND NATIONALISATION. By 
ALFRED R. WALLACE. 


TROUTING in ENGLAND and AMERICA. 
THE WIZARD'S SON. By Mrs, OLIPHANT. Chaps. XXXI.—XXXIIL 
IN the HEART of the VOSGES. 

THE EMPEROR JULIAN’S VIEW of CHRISTIANITY. 

ON a NEGLECTED BOOK. 

SOME PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of MADAME MOHL. 
FORTUNE'S FOOL. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. (Conclusion.) 
REVIEW of the MONTH. 


THE LAND QUESTION. | 
STATE SOCIALISM and the NATIONAL- 


ISATION of the LAND. By the Right Hon. HENRY 
FAWCETT, M.P. Crown 8vo, sewed, price Twopence. 
*,* Copies for distribution at special rates. 








13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


THE REAL LORD BYRON: New 


VIEWS of the POET’S LIFE. By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON> 
Author of *“* A Book about Doctors,” &c. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 30s. 

** Mr. Jeaffreson has produced a work that throws a floed of new light on 
the most critical periods of Byron’s life, and that oer future — of 
modern English poetry will have to read an a.” 

~ ae ape chapter contains a which may be fairly called new, 
and it m be at these volumes will be 
with deep | Taterest by all who are communal in the works and the fame of 
this great English poet.”— Times. 


VOLS. III, and IV. of COURT LIFE 


BELOW STAIRS; or, LONDON UNDER the LAST GEORGES, 1760— 
1830, By J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY, 2ls, ae * the Work. 
(In the press. 


REMINISCENCES of .MILITARY 


SERVICE with the 93rd SUTHERLAND HIGHLANDERS. By 
Surgeon-General MUNRO, M.D., C.B., formerly Surgeon of the 











Now publishing, Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. each. 


THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: a Series of 


Short Books on his a. ~ Responsibilities, 
Edited by HENRY CRAIK, 


The following are the Seen to ae Volumes :— 
Central Government. H. D. Trait, D.C.L. [Ready. 


The Electorate and the Legislature. Sprzncrr 
WALpoLe. Ready. 


Local Government. M.D. CHaumers, M.A, [Ready. 
Justice and Police. F. Potnoox, M.A. 


7 Battenal Budget: the National Debt, Taxes, and 
. J. WiLson. L 


ady. 
a. ee and Education. Henry Crark, M.A. 
, In the press. 
The Poor Law. Rev. T. W. Fowrr, M.A. [Ready. 
The State in its Relation to Trade. Sir Taomas 
Farnese, Bart. ady. 
The State in Relation » Labour. W. Sranury 
Jxrvons, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S ady. 


The State and the Church. Hon. A. Ettror, M.P. 


Ready. 

The State and the Land. F. Potzock. — 
[In the press. 

Foreign Relations. Srznozr Watrotz. ([Ready. 


Colonies and Dependencies. Part I. INDIA. By 
. Corton, M.A. Part Il. THE COLONIES. By 
E. J. PAXNE, M.A. Ready. 


CANON WESTCOTT’S NEW BOOK. 
THE EPISTLES of ST. JOHN. The Greek 


Text, with Notes and Essays, by BROOKE FOSS 
WESTCOTT, D.D., D.C.L., Regius Professor of Divinity, 
Fellow of King’ 8 College, Cambridge, Canon of Peter- 
__borough, &c. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY REV. PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


SERMONS PREACHED in ENGLISH 
CHURCHES. By Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS, Rector 
of Trinity Church, Massachusetts. Crown 8vo. 

[Ready September 11th. 


THE NATURE of POSITIVE LAW. By 
JOHN M. LIGHTWOOD, M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law, Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
___ Demy 8vo, 12s, 6c. 


LEADING PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By J. E. CAIRNES, M.A., Emeritus 
Professor of Political Economy in University College, 
London. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


AGRICULTURAL READING BOOKS FOR THE 
NEW CODE. 
PRINCIPLES of AGRICULTURE.— 


I. THE ALPHABET of the PRINCIPLES of AGRI- 
CULTURE. 6a.—II. FURTHER STEPS. 1s.—III. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL READINGS for the THIRD 
STAGE. 1s. By Professor HENRY TANNER, 
M.R.A.C., F.C.S., Examiner in the Principles of Agri- 
culture under the Government Department of Science, 
Director of Education in the Institute of Agriculture, 
__ South Kensington, London. 


MACMILLAN’S ELEMEN TARY CLASSICS. 


LIVY. Book I. Edited, with Notes and 
Vocabulary, by Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A., late 
Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Heatl Master of 
St. Peter’s School, York, 18mo, 1s, 6d. 


EUTROPIUS, Adapted for the Use of 


Beginners. With Notes, Exercises, and Vocabularies, 
by W. WELCH, M.A., and C. G. DUFFIELD, M.A, 
Assistant Masters at Cranleigh School. 18mo, Is. 6d. 


~ Now ready, Parts XVII.—XVIIL,, 7s. 3 Vol. ITT., 21s. 


DICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSICIANS 
(a.D. 1450—1883). By Eminent Writers, English and 
Foreign. With Illustrations and Woodcuts. Edited by 
Sir GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L., Director of the Royal 
College of Music. 8vo. Parts I, to XTV., 3s. 6d. each; 
a XV.and XVI, 7s.; XVIT. and XV itt. ep Oe 

» IL, and LIT, 21s, each. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London, W.C. 





Vols. 


1 vol., demy 8vo, 15s. 


SIBERIAN PICTURES. By Lud- 
WIK NIEMOJOWSKI. Edited from the Polish by Major SZUL- 
CZEWSKI. 2 vols., 2ls. 

“This book contains a good deal of interesting matter. M. Niemojow- 
ski’s description of Siberian game and the hunting of it is clearly valuable, 
and shows that he really has lived among the people. His work is not 
without interest to ethnographers.”—Saturday Review. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
ADRIAN BRIGHT. By Mrs. 


CADDY, Author of “ Artist and Amateur,” &c. 3 vols. 


SQUIRE LISLE’S BEQUEST. By 


ANNE BEALE, Author of “Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 

“This novel can be recommended to those who are satisfied with an 
unaffected story gracefully told. It is healthy and high-toned | cre 
The plot is wal imagined and neatly put together.”— Morning Pos 

“*There is much graceful and pleasant writing to be found tn these 
volumes. The plot is cleverly put together and worked out.”—John Bull, 


RED RIDING-HOOD. By Fanny E. 


MILLETT NOTLEY, Author of “ Olive Varecoe,” yd a vols. 

* Among the pleasures of memory may be 

by a perusal of ‘ Olive Varcoe,’ which was a story poole: ae ae 

gcuenane, and original to raise hopes of still more excellent work to be 

achieved by the —_ of it. Nor are these hopes altogether belied on the 

present season * Red Rid pon poe wll @use is no lack of power, or 

of interest, that almost im- 

ssible quality, “commen be Ueseribed as absent. It is a very pretty and 
as romance,”—St. James's Gazette. 


A FALLEN FOE. By Katharine 


KING, Author of “ The Queen of the Regiment,” &c. 3 vols, 
“** 4 Fallen Foe’ possesses all the qualities of the writer’s former novels. 
The tone is refined, oo style graceful, and the principal characterscarefully 
‘ost. 


drawn.” —Morning 
FARMER JOHN. By George 


HOLMES. 3 vols. 
a more artistic and finished work.” —A cadem: 


THE SENIOR SONGMAN. By the 


AUTHOR of ** ST. OLAVE’S,” &c, 3 vols. 


JUNE. By Mrs. Forrester, Author 


of “Viva,” “ * Mignon, ” &c. 3 vols. (Just ready. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY 
AND SEASIDE. 


Each Work complete in | vol., price 5s. (any of which can be had 
aa elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 
Sir J. GILBERT. MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, POYNTER, FOSTER, 
NNIEL, SANDYS, "EL HUGHES, SAMBOURNE 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 
Sam = Nature and Human | Sam Slick’s American Humour. 


Barbara’s Histo: By Am q 
ang ry. By elia B. 


Life of Irving. By Mrs. Oliph 

oe By FW ‘cae 
ristian’s Mistake. B the A 
of * John Halifax.’ Aegan 

- By George MacDonald, 


Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
A Noble Life. By the Author of 














Nat 
John Halifax, Gentleman 
The Crescent and the ‘Cross. 
__ Eliot, Warburton. 
By Miss K h 
A Woman's Thoughts — about 
Women. By the Author of 
* John Halifax.’ 
am Graeme. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Sam m Blick’s Wise Saws 


By 





dinal Wiseman’s Popes. * John Halifax.’ 
* Lite for a Life. By the Author| Dixon’s New America. 
of ‘ John Halifax.’ Robert Falconer. By George Mac- 
Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. Donald, LL.D. 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids. The Woman By the 





Sam Slick’s Old Judge. 

Darien. By Eliot Warburton. 

Sir B. Burke’ 's Family Romance. 

The Laird of Norlaw. By Mrs. 
Oiiphan 

The NEnglishwoman in Italy. By 


Mrs. Gret! 
ni By the Author of 


retton. 
Nothing New. 
“John Halifax.’ 
Freer’s Life of Jeanne d’Albret. 
The Valley of a Hundred Fires, 
Burke’s Romance of the Forum. 
Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh. 
Studies from Life. By the Author of 
*John Halifax 
Grandmother's ‘Money. By F. W. 
Robinson. 
Jeaffreson’s Book about Doctors. 
Mistress and Maid. By the Author 
ot * John Halifax." 
Les Misérables. By Victor Hugo. 
St. Olave' ‘8. By the Author of 
* Janita’s 
Lost and Saved. * By the Hon. Mrs, | 
Norton. 





an’s Kingdom. 

Author of ‘John Halifax. 4 
Annals of - Eventful Life. By G, 
outa es 

av’ sinbrod. B George Mac- 

Donald, LL.D - - 
A Brave ‘Lady. By the Author of 
wm... 5 Halifax 

annah, B: “the Author of ‘ John 

Halifax.’ . 


Sam Slick’s Americans at Home. 

The Unkind Word. By the Author 
of ‘John Halifax.’ 

A Rose in June. ws Mrs. Oliphant. 

My Little Lady. y E. Frances 
Poynter. 

Phoebe, Junior. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Life of Mario — By 
Professor C. D. Yong 

> — By Geonne ‘MacDonald, 


Young Mrs. Jardine, By the Author 
of * John Halifax 
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